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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


cme piece 


HE [Imperial Ukase by which General Loris 
Melikoff has been appointed to a position which 

is nothing less than that of Dictator of the whole 
Russian Empire, is an event as important as it is extra- 
ordinary. Dictators with practically unlimited powers 
have of course been chosen before now when a State has 
been in grave danger through foreign or civil-war. But 
that an autocratic Sovereign should feel himself so 
utterly unable to cope, not with rebellion, but with secret 
conspiracy, as to be induced to delegate his supreme 
authority to one of his own generals, is an occurrence 
without precedent. Russia has no warlike foe to contend 
with, nor is there open rebellion in any portion of her 
huge territory. There is no enemy at the gates of her 
towns, as when Napoleon was First Consul, nor are there, 
as when Sylla was dictator at Rome, hordes of slaves 
plundering and murdering peaceful agriculturists. These 
repressive measures are adopted against an intangible 
enemy, whose very existence is unknown, except when 
some terrible explosion or murderous attack takes place. 
It is an error to suppose that ruthless authority, 
with unlimited means at its disposal, is unable 
to contend with secret societies, or that repression 
is useless against revolution. History shows that if only 
the measures adopted are severe, energetic, and exten- 
sive enough, rebellion and conspiracy can be stamped 
out, Protestantism, thougk professed by millions, was 
thoroughly destroyed in France by Charles IX. and his 
successors. Bomba suppressed the Carbonari most 
effectually, and had it not been for the war of 1859, the 
Bourbons would probably be still reigning at Naples. 
And, to quote a still greater and more recent instance, 
every trace of the Confederation of the Southern States 
has been absolutely destroyed without the chance of its 


ever being revived. Precedents, therefore, by no means 


prove that General Loris Melikoff's labours will be vain. 


By fire and sword, by the hangman and by 


transporta- 
tion in iron cages, the Nihilists can be eradicated, and 


we should not be surprised if they were. 


No more disingenuous reply was probably ever given 
to the question of a private member than that vouchsafed 
to Mr. Serjeant Simon by Sir Stafford Northcote on 
Tuesday. The Member for Dewsbury having inquired 
whether the independence of Roumania had been recog- 
nised by England, although that State had not conformed 
to Article 44 of the Berlin Treaty, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced that Roumania 4ad conformed to 


that Article, which was, in fact, incorporated in her Con-. 


stitution, and that therefore England, France, and 
Germany had recognised her independence. Now, it is 
notorious that Roumania has.resolutely refused to eman- 


cipate the Jews, as provided by Article 44, and has. 


scarcely even pretended to do so by the naturalisation of 
some 1500 of them, for the majority even of this ridicu- 
lously small number have, under laws previously existing, 
full rights as Roumanian citizens, in consequence of 
having served in the army, or for other reasons, And 
what is more singular still, the fact that this Article has 
not been carried out is not only, as we state, notorious, 
but is thoroughly well known to her Majesty’s. Govern- 
ment, which has until recently refused to acknowledge 
Roumania as an independent State on that very plea. 
It is but a few months since the Foreign Secretary 
not only confessed, but actually declared, that Roumania 
had not carried out the Article in question ; she has 
done nothing since in this direction, and the very note 
in which her independence is acknowledged states that 
that Article is not executed. Yet, in the face of these 
facts and of the admissions of his colleague, Sir Stafford 
Northcote says that she has complied with the treaty 
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stipulations. _ The truth is, that the three most powerful 
States in‘Europe have been outwitted, beaten, and worn 
out by treacherous little Roumania. 








Asou? three thousand persons live in the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg, some of whom have been 
born, baptised, confirmed, and married within its walls. 
There are families which have even had the honour of 
dying out in it, and in St. Petersburg the story finds 
common acceptance that there is a meadow somewhere 
on its roof where cows are put out to graze. Certain it 
is that there are huge cisterns on the roof which in winter 
have to be kept from freezing by heating furnaces in the 
lofts below. It is said that before the Russian architec- 
tural mind thought of these furnaces the water in the 
cisterns was kept in a liquid state during winter by red- 
hot cannon balls, which after being heated on the roof 
were dropped into the water. When one of these forced 
its way through the lead into a lady’s apartment, nearly 
setting fire to the Palace, the system of heating was 
changed. Russians have been as slow to adopt improve- 
ments as the Americans are quick in inventing them. 
The Czar Nicholas was worsted in the Crimea, so good 
Russians believe, because he refused to adopt better 
rifles for his infantry. When these were shown him, he 
said they might do well enough for foreigners, but for his 
soldiers the weapon they had was better. - Better it was, 
undoubtedly—for the enemy. 





WE learn from St. Petersburg that a decision will not 
be arrived at in regard to the Central Asian Expedition 
until the arrival of the Grand Duke Michael, who is 
hastening from Tiflis to take part in the Emperor's 
jubilee on the 2nd proximo. 


WE have it on what appears to be reliable authority, 
that on the day that the attempt was made to blow up 
the Emperor, the police at St. Petersburg discovered a 
plot for destroying by fire the Czar’s palace in the Kremlin 
at Moscow. 


Tue Grand Duke Nicholas was in Stuttgart, dining 
with the King of Wiirtemberg, when the fact was men- 
tioned that a Prussian regiment of infantry at Berlin, of 
which the Czar is Colonel, had sent him its congratu- 
lations'on his recent escape in the Winter Palace at St. 
Petersburg. “ Ah,” said the Grand Duke on hearing 
the statement, “I wish the soldiers of the Russian army 
were as faithful to their own Emperor as those of Prussia 
are to him.” ‘This utterance, taken together with other 
information which reaches us, is very significant. There 
can now be little doubt that not only are the students 
and professors and “ people of culture” in Russia filled 
with what someone has called “a divine dissatisfaction 
with things in general,” but that the army, too, is becoming 
discontented. In time of peace no mortal is more dis- 
satisfied with his position and prospects than a Russian 
Officer. He eagerly seizes any opportunity which will 
open a way for the exercise of his energy, and as a first 
step he instils disaffection into his subordinates. It was 
not without good reason, we may be sure, that the 
foreign Finnland regiment was set to guard the Winter 
Palace. ‘The Russian Government has but two ways 
out of its troubles, either it must grant some kind of 
Constitution to appease the Nihilists, or it must start a 
new war to quiet the officers. One of these courses 


must be adopted. 
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the St. Petersburg attempt. It seems that the t 
as originally drawn up by M. de Freycinet container 
some allusion to Providence. M. Grévy insisted on 
expunging it. A similar expression had, he said, hous 
used in the previous telegram after the Moscow attempt, 
which offended many good Republicans. To such an 
acute phase has the controversy between Freethinkers — 
and so-called Clericals, i¢., anybody who believes in © 
anything at all, come in France. 

THE arrest of the Russian Hartmann, of whom 
the Russian Ambassador demands the extradition, is 
still the subject of much conversation in Paris, Accord- 
ing to information given by Prince Orloff to the French 
Government, this Hartmann was the principal actor in 
the Moscow attempt on the Czar’s life. The individual 
himself is uninteresting enough, but it is not a question 
of persons, but of principle. And the French Govern- 
ment may well hesitate before yielding another victim to 
the tender mercies of Muscovite despotism. It must be 
remembered also that, there being no Extradition Treaty 
between Russia and France, the French Government. is 
under no obligation to deliver him up. It has always 
been a fundamental principle of international law that 
no State is bound to give up the citizen of another State 
for a political offence committed outside the limits of — 
its jurisdiction. At the same time, the Extradition 
Treaty concluded between France and Belgium in 1856 
expressly provides that attacks upon the life of the 
Sovereign shall be considered as ordinary non-political. 
crimes ; and armed with this clause, Prince Orloff claims 
the footing of the most favoured nation. It remains 
to be seen what M. de Freycinet will do; what- 
ever course he takes he will displease in some quarter or 
other, and it is much to be regretted that, having arrested 
this man, steps were not taken to pass him across the 
frontier at once. 
























































WE hear that instructions have been issued to the 
officers and men belonging to the troops in Turkestan: 
prohibiting them, under severe punishment, from refer+ 
ring in their private correspondence to Russian military 
movements in Central Asia. 


Tue Land Laws—that standing grievance of dema- 
gogues and agitators—are to be at once reformed. The 
Lord Chancellor has spoken the word, and has backed it’ 
up by introducing no less than four Bills on the subject. 
We wish him joy of them, and we hope that the aforesaid 
stump orators will not be too indignant at being robbed 
of one of those stalking-horses from which they expected 
the best results. It is to be feared that in any case— 
whatever may become of the four remedial measures— 
Messrs. Arch, Mitchell, Bright, and Co. will have ire- 
parable cause to rue Lord Cairns’s speech of Monday’ 
last. If only the Bills could have been placed quietly: 
on the table without a word of comment, all would, ¢om- 
paratively speaking, have been well. The “land laws” 
might still have been represented as a crying iniquity, 
forced upon an unwilling nation by the tyranny of feudal 
lords; and maintained by a bloated aristocracy in defiance 
of the popular will. Unfortunately for such arguments, 
the Lord Chancellor, in explaining his promised scheme 
of reform, altogether destroyed the beauty of those vague 
protestations. He showed that marriage settlements— 
the great subject of complaint—were nothing more tha 
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instruments devised by the owners of land, both gentle 
and simple, for what they supposed to be their own 
benefit. He gave it to be understood by those who did 
not understand it before, that the so-called “ restraints 
on alienation” arise from a desire on the part of proprie- 
tors to do what they choose with their own property, and 
to prevent the same from finding its way by a short cut 
into the hands of money-lenders and bookmakers. To 
say that the very limited and imperfect protection which 
the law now allows to be secured by settlers is a good 
thing for the interests of the land would be a fruitless 
argument when addressed to a section of politicians which 
has lost its idea of patriotism ; but there may still be 
some force in the argument that to interfere with settle- 
ments is a plain encroachment on freedom of contract 
and on freedom of testamentary disposition. The Lord 
Chancellor accordingly does not intend to do more than 
extend still further the powers which Courts of Equity 
already give to the owners of settled estates. He pro- 
poses also to make the transfer of land from one owner 
to another -a simpler and less expensive affair, and we 
trust that in this respect his efforts will be crowned with 
every success. It must, however, be remembered that 
solicitors are canny folk and uncommonly fond of their 
fees ; that their charges are now regulated in the main 
by the law of supply and demand, and that as long as 
their clients choose to pay highly for having a good title 
and a thoroughly effectual deed of conveyance, it will be 
very difficult by any artificial restrictions to prevent the 
said clients from somehow or other paying a heavy price 
for the gratification of their whims. 


THE discussion on the new Customs Tariff in the 
French Chamber has brought M. Rouher forth from his 
retirement. He defended the Commercial Treaty of 1860, 
which he assisted in framing, with great argumentative 
eloquence, proving that although some interests may have 
suffered, the wealth of the country at large has pro- 
digiously increased since the operation of the treaty. 
After the debate M. Rouher received a complimeutary 
note from Prince Napoleon. When it is remembered what 
antagonism has hitherto existed between the two the letter 
becomes of considerable political significance, and may 
be taken as a sign of the approaching fusion of all 
sections of the Bonapartist party. 


TuatT Russia will force on a war is just a possible 
solution of her present difficulties. Although this 
remedy may be worse than the disease, it would, at all 
events, distract attention from her internal troubles. 
The statement made last Monday evening by the semi- 
official organ of Prince Bismarck, that the fortifications of 
Kowno and other places on the western frontier of 
Russia would undoubtedly lead to war against Germany, 
has attracted great attention in Berlin. It is believed to 
be the first step towards the alternative solution which 
Russia has as a way out of her difficulties. If Russia 
did not fear that her military officials would soon come 
under the influence of revolutionary ideas, she, it is 
believed in the German capital, would be the very last to 
attack a foreign Power. But it now appears probable 
that the Czar’s idea, that to present a Constitution to his 
people when they ask for it is to damage the dignity of 
Imperialism and to endanger his dynasty, will prevail 
above all other good counsels. On Tuesday evening, 
the organ of the German Chancellor printed a curious 
note, also of a semi-official nature, endeavouring to 
explain away the panic caused by its utterances of 
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Monday. On Wedriesday evening, “however, these 
explanations had not allayed the general anxiety. © 


INFORMATION reaches us from Tiflis that 5000 camels 
have been collected at Krasnovodsk for the forthcoming 
expedition against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans. 


Some time ago there was some talk about selling 
the magnificent collection of diamonds forming part of 
the French Crown Jewels; the collection is. valued at 
forty millions of francs, and among other treasures con- 
tains the celebrated Regent, alone worth eight millions. 
Loth to disperse a collection of such -artistic value, yet 
anxious to conciliate those Republicans who wish the 
crown to be suld because they don’t want anyone to 
wear it, the Government have decided upon the follow- 
ing course. The Crown diamonds will be divided into 
three classes :-— 

1. The heraldic ones, having some artistic or histo- 
rical interest. These will be deposited in 
the Apollo Gallery of the Louvre, and among 
them the famous Regent. 

2. The diamonds having a special mineralogical 
value will be sent to the Museum of Natural 
History. 

3. Those which may be considered mere jewellery, 
and of which the value is estimated at three 
millions of francs, will be sold for the benefit 
of the Museum funds. 





THE arrangements made for the safe custody of 
persons committed for contempt by the Court of Chan- 
cery seem to be by no means satisfactory. In a recent 
case Vice-Chancellor Sir Richard Malins made an 
order upon the defendant to re-admit the plaintiff and 
his family into possession of certain premises from which 
they had been illegally ejected. This direction not being 
obeyed, an order for the committal of the defendant for 
contempt of Court was issued, but was suspended upon 
his apologising to the Court, undertaking to give up cer- 
tain bills of exchange, and paying or finding security for 
415, to cover costs. He was ordered into the custody 
of the tipstaff of the Court until he had delivered up the 
bills of exchange. The prisoner, however, seems to 
have had little difficulty in eluding the vigilance of that 
officer, and nothing was seen of him until the next day, 
when he surrendered himself to the Court. He then 
alleged that he had lost his bag containing the bills of 
exchange, but this story not being deemed satisfactory he 
was ordered at once to Holloway Prison. ‘The tipstaff, 
however, once more lost his prisoner. He stated that 
while he was walking along with the defendant to get a 
cab the latter ran away, and, although he appealed to two 
policemen, they refused to assist him to recapture his 
prisoner. The defendant, indeed, seems to have treated 
the whole affair as a joke, since it is stated that he 
actually came into Court a few days after his second 
escape, when the case was once more before the Vice- 
Chancellor, owing to the bag containing the bills of 
exchange having been found in acab. No steps, how- 
ever, appear to have been taken to recapture him, and 
after remaining for a short time he left the Court without 
being arrested. The Court of Chancery will be soon 
brought into ridicule unless orders for committal are 
more strictly carried out by its officers than would now 


appear to be the case. 


GENERAL Loris MeELtkorF has deservedly met with 
a very warm reception at St. Petersburg. We have no 
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local information respecting the working of his adminis- 
trative system at Kharkoff, but it speaks volumes in his 
favour that this town—the centre of Nihilism in the time 
of Prince Krapotkin—should have become calm and 
loyal again, while at Odessa, Kieff, and St. Petersburg 
the revolutionary movement has increased amazingly 
since the institution of the post of Governor-General. 
Todleben, it is said, is growing more enlightened, and no 
longer worries Odessa with arbitrary enactments ; hence, 
next to Kharkoff, Odessa is the quietest town in Russia. 
General Tchortkoff, of Kieff, on the other hand, is a 
brutal and sanguinary despot, as witness a recent order 
of his to the police to shoot down all fugitives from jus- 
tice without calling upon them to stop. Things have 
arrived at such a pitch in the town that the people 
are only kept under by billetting large bodies of troops 
upon the houses in all the districts suspected of being 
ripe for revolt. ‘The worst Governor-General of all, how- 
ever, is Gourko, and if the Emperor discards him for any 
other functionary, it may be regarded as a sign that his 
Majesty is slowly returning to his senses. 


THERE is a large fund available, as we are informed, 
for the establishment of a Bishopric at Newcastle. Much 
as the town of coals and its district may require the 
supervision of a spiritual lord, we cannot help regretting 
that the considerable sum in question cannot be spent in 
a manner which would effect infinitely more good than 
even an Episcopal palace on the banks of the Tyne. 
There are a number of places in the suburbs of the 
metropolis and of other large cities which are practically 
entirely without clergymen of the Church, because the 
parishes in which they are situated have enormously out- 
grown their former dimensions. South Acton, for 
instance, is a place containing 5000 inhabitants, which 
was recently cut out of a parish containing 13,000 
souls, who were supposed to be amply provided for 
by the same means as were suffiicent half a 
century ago for a little country village. Now at 
South Acton, which is inhabited exclusively by poor 
people, there is a rector who not only draws no stipend 
whatever, but keeps up church, school, coffee-house, 
workman’s club, cricket club, and local band ow? of his 
own pocket. This gentleman is the first rector of the 
parish, and as it is not likely that anyone else will accept 
the living on the same terms, will probably be the last, 
unless subscriptions are collected towards the endowment 
of a church which at present depends entirely on the 
generosity and charity of one single noble-minded and 
hardworking individual. 


THE most amusing excrescence of journalism is the 
correspondent for the local papers. For some weeks 
back we have noticed the vagaries of one of these gentle- 
men in a suburban weekly paper, published at the extrava- 
gant cost of one halfpenny. After leading his aristocratic 
zeaders to “ understand ” this, to be “assured” of that, 
and that he has the “ highest authority” for the other, 
he has just imparted to them the following: “ Liverpool 
will not, I believe, be contested by Lord Ramsay again, 
despite the assertions to the contrary by the Liverpool 
Post, His lordship has, I understand, agreed to fight 
Finsbury in the Liberal interest.” Notwithstanding that 
his “belief” in the one case and his “ understanding ” 
in the other were utterly overthrown by Lord Ramsay’s 
express contradiction of the correspondent’s vaticinations 
on the day of publication, we have no hope that these 
facts will put an end to the cheap discursiveness of his 
imagination, 
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PARLIAMENTARY TACTICS. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has been severely 
blamed in many of the public prints for declining 

on Friday last to accept Mr. Plimsoll’s retractation as 
sufficient, and for insisting to place the offence on record, 
a punishment which, by the bye, seems second in awful- 


ness only to the terrible penalty of “ naming a member.” 


The immediate results of Sir Stafford Northcote’s deter- 
mination were certainly, in the first instance, to produce 
a thoroughly fruitless and objectless debate last Friday, 
and in the second to give the Irish Obstructives an 
excuse for another infinitely more frivolous discussion 
on Monday. On the latter occasion Lord Hartington 
took a course creditable alike to his good sense and his 
feeling of honour, for he objected to the ridiculous com- 
plaints of the Irish brigade still more warmly than he had 
objected to the vote of censure on Mr. Plimsoll, and 
was not for a moment induced to pander to the wilful 
obstruction of the honourable members who are so ex- 
tremely sensitive on the subject of privilege, although 
their chosen chief is, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
using language in comparison with which even Mr. Plim- 
soll’s offensive words were mildness itself. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, which would appear to be warranted by 
the facts,so far as we know them, is that Sir Stafford 
Northcote did indeed commit an error of judgment, and 
that he ought not to have given the Irish a chance of 
wasting a second precious evening. 

But this conclusion is not proof against a closer 
examination of the circumstances. We believe that 
Monday’s obstruction and the frivolous clamours of the 
brigade whom it is a breach of privilege to call despicable, 
were not quite unwelcome to the leader of the House 
of Commons. The inspired paragraph which appeared 
on Tuesday morning is sufficient to explain the tactics 
pursued by Ministers. It is true that this communiqué 
does no more than put in a readable form the rumours 
which have been current for more than a week—that the 
Government intends to appeal to the country because 
the tactics of the Irish members and the support they 
obtain from certain English ones make legislation simply 
impossible. It would be difficult to find a more valid or 
a more genuine reason for an immediate dissolution ; in 
fact there is no other. For whatever could be urged in 
favour of interrupting the work of the Session by a 
General Election, could have been urged much more 
forcibly in favour of a_ dissolution last autumn. 
If it is wise not to go on with a moribund 
Parliament, it would have been wiser to get the 
election over before the real season, so as to get 
through the legislative and other work in reasonable time. 
The Government, having been bitterly blamed for not dis- 
solving four months ago, could scarcely dissolve now 
without some reason which was then non-existent. This 
reason has now been found. Lord Beaconsfield can 
fairly argue that he hoped that the Irish would not delay 
the Bill for the relief of their own country; that they 
would not waste evening after evening in frivolous con- 
versation ; and that they would cease plaguing the House 
and stopping the whole machinery of Government by 
repeated motions for adjournment. These practices were, 
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indeed, pursued with rare obstinacy last Session ; but the 
recess might possibly have brought the Home Rulers to 
reason. It is true that only a very sanguine man could 
have really expected good sense and good feeling from 
Mr. Parnell, Mr. Biggar, e hoc genus omne; but these 
persons at any rate should not be offended nor sceptical 
if Ministers assert that they really gave them credit for 
such sentiments. But the hopes, whether well-founded 
or not, whether true or only assumed, have been dis- 
appointed, Sir Stafford Northcote’s resolutions, even if 
they are eventually carried, throw so great an ous on 
the Speaker and the Chairman of Committees that they 
will too frequently not be enforced, and therefore 
become nugatory. Beyond these there appears no hope 
that the business of the country will be allowed to 
proceed with even the average amount of delay. The 
Irish have threatened, openly and repeatedly, although 
they disavow these threats in the House, that they 
will stop it altogether until they have their own 
Parliament to fool in. Under such circumstances the 
Government can fairly say that its task is impossible, 
and that it appeals to the country either to elect other 
Ministers, or to express its confidence in the present ones 
by returning a Conservative majority once more. , 

An election on an issue which, we fear, Lord Ramsay 
and Sir William Harcourt have contributed to make a 
possible one, could scarcely be doubtful in its results. 
Candidates might, indeed, not be pledged to support 
either the domestic or the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, but we believe that the majority of English 
electors would require from them a_ very distinct 
pledge to oppose Home Rule. In fact it will not 
require much to sharpen the point of the contest till 
it comes to mean not a trial of strength between 
Conservatives and Radicals, or between Whigs and 
Tories, but a battle between those who wish to preserve 
the Union and those who do not; in fact, between Eng- 
lish and Irish. If this anticipation is realised, and the 
Government goes to the country on such a question, the 
result is a foregone conclusion, And thus it is possible 
to understand why Sir Stafford Northcote may not have 
been quite sincere in deprecating the debate of Monday 
night. If the idea we have suggested is one which 
really prevails (and every circumstance points in this 
direction), then nothing could suit Ministers better than 
that obstruction should be continued and aggravated. 
It makes their position stronger, and lends their appeal 
to the nation a force which it would otherwise not pos- 
sess. It weakens the hand of the Opposition, as 
Liberal candidates will be obliged to declare themselves 
frankly and entirely opposed to Home Rule if they 
expect to be returned. It supplies their own Party 
with a new watchword which will prove more effectual 
than even Jmperium et Libertas, And, finally, it con- 
ciliates a number of persons who are not very strong 
partisans either way, but who wish the Government of 
the country to be carried on and the supplies voted. 
Viewed from this point of view, Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
conduct on Friday ceases to be a mistake, but is a piece 
of clever diplomacy, and our readers need not be sur- 
prised if, as its first effect, and in case an immediate 
dissolution should after all not take place, obstruction 
suddenly collapses altogether. 


THE DUKES BLUNDERS. 
URING the last fifteen months the Duke of 
Argyll, ex-Secretary of State for India, and the 
doughtiest champion of the foreign policy of the Glad- 


stone Ministry, has been proclaiming in ‘voluminous 
pamphlets, public speeches, and the columns of the daily 
newspapers the ineffable wisdom of the conduct of him- 
self and colleagues while in.office, and the unspeakable 
folly of all those who have come after him. His Grace 
has frequently declared not only that his arguments are 
unanswerable, but that they have been unanswered ; and 
in the indifference with which his efforts to foist his views 
on the country have been received he sees another proof 
of their general correctness and infallibility. Bearing 
these things in mind, the speech which he delivered in 
the House of Lords on Friday last week acquires a 
peculiar interest apart from the fact that it fills five 
columns of the Zimes paper. It is a matter of perma- 
nent interest and importance to ascertain with what 
arguments this shining light of the school of *‘ masterly 
inactivity ” has deluded himself and striven to mislead 
the country. 

The Duke of Argyll admitted that, if the argument of 
the danger to India arising from the advance of Russia 
in Asia and from the hostility of the Ameer could be 
sustained, the policy of the present Government would 
be completely vindicated. He of course flatly denied 
that it could be, and proceeded to base an ingenious 
supposition on certain alleged “historical facts.” Up to 
a few years ago, he said, there was practically no dif- 
ference between home politicians as to the policy to be 
observed towards Russia in Asia and the Afghan ruler, 
and then, with an air of ill-concealed triumph, he went 
on to assert that the reasons given in 1875 and 1876 by 
Lord Salisbury and in 1878 by Lord Cranbrook for 
greater vigilance and energy beyond the Indian frontier 
had no justification, because Russia’s great advance had 
taken place previously, in the years between 1864 and 
1869. His exact words were as follows:—“ The great 
advances Russia made in Central Asia were all made in 
the five years between 1864 and 1869. Russia had 
made the march from the Jaxartes to the Oxus; she had 
advanced over that immense space. She had planted 
her standards in the capital of Bokhara, and the whole 
of Bokhara—not only 400 miles from Cabul, but 
adjoining it—had been subjected to the Russian power. 
So utterly untrue is this argument, that, as an_ historical 
fact, at the very moment Lord Mayo went to Umballa to 
meet Shere Ali, Russia was already south of the Oxus, 
in the State of Badakshan.” These statements were 
received with loud cheers, and no subsequent speaker, 
no writer in the daily papers, with one exception, 
attempted to correct them, although they are all utterly 
false, and these “historical facts” exist only in the per- 
fervid imagination of the Duke of Argyll. Russia did 
not make “the march from the Jaxartes to the Oxus,” 
did not “ plant her standards in the capital of Bokhara,” 
did not “appear south of the Oxus, either in Badak- 
shan” or anywhere else during that period. The Duke 
of Argyll has by friendly critics, and by spending the 
midnight oil in perusing Blue-books—perused without 
the key of history—been elevated into the position of an 
authority upon the Afghan Question. He now stands 
stripped of his undeserved reputation, and proved 
ignorant of the simplest and most elementary geo- 
graphical and historical facts. Nor were his blunders 
and misrepresentations confined to those in the sentences 
just quoted ; but before passing on to them it may be 
well to consider fora moment what was Russia’s exact 
position in Central Asia in the year 1869. In 1864 
Russian troops occupied for the first time the towns of 
Turkestan and Auliata, That success was the immediate 
consequence of military operations on the Jaxartes, and 
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beyond the Kara Tau range, carried on during the five 


preceding years. In the same year Tchimkent was 


taken, and in 1865 Tashkent surrendered to Tchernaieff. 
In 1866 Khodjent was stormed, and the Bokharans 
defeated at Irjar. The same year witnessed the esta- 
blishment of Russia at Jizakh and Ura-tepeh, and in 
1867 the province of Turkestan was formed. In 1868 
the wars with Bokhara closed with the annexation of 
Samarcand and the Zerafshan Valley. From Turkestan 
to Samarcand the distance is about 350 miles, and the 
latter place is nearly 200 miles north of the Oxus, That 
was the extent of Russia’s advance in Central Asia 
between 1864 and 1869. There still remained the 
greater portion of the Khanate of Khokand and the 
whole of Khiva unconquered. The Oxus was then quite 
outside the sphere of Russia’s influence. The striking 
events in Russia’s advance have all occurred since that 
year. In 1873 Khiva was dismembered, and the Khan, 
without an army and saddled with a heavy indemnity, 
made a vassal prince; in the same year the Oxus was 
converted into a Russian river; in 1876 Khokand was 
annexed ; and in the more recent ones Russia has 
encroached on the Pamir, in Karategin, and in the 
country of the Turcomans. The effect of her more 
recent triumphs is plainly to be seen in the disposition 
shown by the Ameers of Bokhara and Afghanistan to 
range themselves on her side, and to make their policy 
subservient to hers. Both the facts and their conse- 
quences may be recommended to the reconsideration of 
the Duke of Argyll. 

It would be easy to show that the Duke was wrong 
also in his version of our treaties with Dost Mahomed, 
in the causes which he assigned for danger to the Lums- 
den Mission in 1857, and in his views about the suit- 
ability of the Caspian base. He cannot even give a 
distance without increasing it, or enumerate natural diffi- 
culties without exaggerating them, as, for instance, when 
he said that the distance from Charjui to Merv was 170 
miles, and that there were no wells. Comparatively 
speaking, these are mere peccadilloes. But the negotia- 
tions that took place in the summer of 1873 with Shere 
Ali’s Envoy are of distinct importance in arriving at a 
clear opinion upon the subject, and no misconception 
should be permitted to obscure the public mind on this 
point. The Duke of Argyll by certain plausible state- 
ments and two bold assertions endeavoured to upset the 
Government case, and Lord Cranbrook, see mingly taken 
off his guard by the rhetoric and confidence of his ad- 
versary, who admitted that he “never had any doubts on 
the subject,” half qualified his original statement in his 
despatch of November roth, 1878, by saying that he 
might have been mistaken about Khiva. The Duke of 
Argyll laboured to show that Shere Ali did not send Nur 
Mahomed Shah to India “out of alarm at Russia’s ex- 
pedition against Khiva.” He said that the Ameer offered 
to send the mission “a month before Khiva fell, the 
very day that Kaufmann’s column nearly met with destruc- 
tion in the sands of Kizil Kum.” What does that 
prove? Does the Duke of Argyll think that the late 
Ameer was so weak a man as to wait until the danger 
was at his door before he ‘took steps to provide against 
it? As early as January, 1873, the preparations for the 
forthcoming expedition against Khiva were creating a 
great commotion in Central Asia, and in April of that 
year the troops were drawing nearer to the Khanate from 
the Syr Darya, the Emba, and the Caspian. On the 6th 
of April the Kazala column was at Irkibai, only rs0 
miles from Khiva, and yet the Duke of Argyll would have 
us believe that these events: did not influence Shere Ali 
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Khiva surrendered, and the event was known at Cabal | 
before the end of the month. The first interview 
between Nur Mahomed Shah and Lord Northbrook toék 
place at Simla on the t2th of July, and, although ‘no 
distinct reference was made to the: Khivan campa 
the Cabul Envoy said that “the rapid advance made 
the Russians in Central Asia had aroused the 
apprehensions in the mind of the people of Afghanistan.” 
The second interview was held on the 3oth of July, t 
in the meantime the Viceroy had Se ee of 
July—that “ Ameer, alarmed at Russian progress,” aské 
for an exact definition of the help he might expect fei 
us. To that the Duke of Argyll bluntly replied ‘that 
the Cabinet “did not share his alarm, and thought 
there was no cause for it.” The cause for it was the 
capture of Khiva! Lord Cranbrook was therefore fully 
justified in saying that the capture of Khiva caused 
Shere Ali considerable alarm, and led him to ask 
Government for further promises of assistance. The 
Duke of Argyll was painfully anxious to say as little 
as possible of a personal character, yet he did fot 
hesitate to apply the strongest terms in his’ vocabulary 
to the arguments that have been based upon these un- 
impeachable facts. The allegations which he made 
were of such a character as perhaps to make his oppo- 
nents appear in the light of incapable fools rather than 
of knaves; but what weight are we to attach to the 
charges of one whose facts are all erroneous, and ” 
whose knowledge of the rudiments of ‘the question is 
pitiably deficient? The Duke of Argyll will consult 
his own reputation by treading more carefully in’ the | 
future on the shoals and sands of Central’ Asian mat- 

ters; but he will not have acted as becomes a fair ~ 
adversary unless he takes the earliest opportunity’of 
admitting that in his recent speech he gave a misleading 
and untrue version of every historical fact about a 
he sought to enlighten the public mind. 


ELECTORAL DISABILITIES. 


N the course of a very short time, at least, we shall” 
be in the throes of a General Election. Vast 
numbers of candidates all over the country will» 
appealing to constituencies for their votes on variot 
grounds. Some because they represent the _— ir 
terest, and some because they are opposed to it ;" " 
because they are teetotallers, and some because® ‘they, 
represent the publicans; some because they arey in 
favour of a peace-at- any-price policy, and others ‘be- 
cause they believe in the extension of the Empire. 
But among all of these none will be more positive in their 
claims for election than the representatives of skilled 
labour. These gentlemen will from platform and from 
press hurl denunciations of the most violent character 
against those who oppose them, on the ground that they 
have a special right to be sent to the House as the” 
champions of a class which has as yet never been pro-— 
perly represented in the Houses of Legislature. ‘Theit 
violence of language may be attributed, it now seems, to 
two grievances. And, considering that these will be — 
placed before the constituencies in various ways more OF ; s . 
less fair and straightforward, it is well that they should — 
be considered. The representative of skilled “labour 
claims that he can never be placed upon a fair footing 
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with competitors. for Parliamentary honours until.two | didates are possibly not in favour with the present 


- great disabilities have been removed : first, the payment 


of election expenses and returning officers’ fees, which he 
proposes should be embodied in the borough rates ; and, 
secondly, the right of canvassing, which, he says, should, 
in the interest of those who are not wealthy, be al lished. 
The argument of the working-man issimply this hat the 
longer purse of his opponent renders it impossible for 
him to come before even a friendly constituency with an 
equal chance. He cannot afford to throw away, besides 
the amount required for the printing of bills and the 
advertising of addresses, such exorbitant sums as are 
charged by returning officers in every borough throughout 
the land. He points out that the election is for the 
benefit of the constituencies more than for the individual 
benefit of the members, and that though without doubt 
it is to the interest of men in many cases to be elected 
to Parliament, yet inasmuch as the government of the 
country could not be carried on without such election, 
those who are chosen by the constituencies should not 
be put to the expense of paying for the arrangements 
which are made in. order that the electors should declare 
their choice. But a much more important point is that 
which relates to canvassing. ; 
Here the working-man candidate with a short purse 
declares that he is placed at an infinite disadvantage ; 


for the simple reason that, whereas either through his. 


friends or through his agents, the wealthier competitor is 
able to employ some hundreds of people, furnished with 


books, totraverse the whole of the borough, and to ascertain - 


the voting proclivities of every elector, the working-man 
having no. funds to spare, is unable to do similarly. 
It will be, noticed that we speak in this sense of boroughs 
only, for the simple reason that working men are not in 
the habit of contesting shires. But the argument of the 
skilled labourer who is nominated for a borough applies 
equally to the tenant-farmer who may attempt in certain 
parts of the country to fight against the landlord interest. 


Canvassing is no doubt a relic of the old system which - 


obtained in England before the ballot was tried. It does 
to a certain extent mean bribery, because in most cases 
the time of the canvassers is very liberally paid for, and 
it is a very satisfactory way of securing voters, supposing 
that they have thought fit to be wavering. The sending 
them out all over the constituency, furnishing them with 
the necessary books in order that their reports shall be 
intelligible and orderly, does certainly entail an enormous 
expense upon the candidate, and if he be poor, more 
than he can or ought,to bear. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it is contended that you cannot stop canvassing by 
means of legislation, because one yoter has the right not 
to ask another how he is voting, or perhaps, indeed, to 
ask him how he intends to vote, but to recommend the 


candidate whom he believes to be best to his friends.. 


Otherwise the right of meeting at election times might 
fairly be questioned, because it is only another form of 
such recommendation. What might perhaps be stopped 
is this organised system of employment of canvassers, 


But whether even then volunteer canvassers could be. pre-’ 


vented from offering their services and giving in of their 
own accord a kind of census of the constituency is a 
matter for very serious consideration, Fairness is what 
is wanted at elections. If a general appeal to the country 
means anything, it is this: that the views of the voters 
are obtained by means of the call that is made; and .if 
it be found that in any way the system which is now in 
vogue presses unduly upon any one class of candidates, 
steps should be taken before the next General Election, 
if possible, to remedy such defect. Working-men can- 
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Government,. though it may be questioned whether in 


splitting the Liberal ranks they forward the end they 
aim at; but whether they be friends of the Administra- 
tion or not, they have a right to be fairly treated, and 
the best means should be devised of considering and 
remedying their grievances, 





RUSSIA AND CHIN A. 


HE St. Petersburg newspapers. are reviling China 
for imprisoning the late. Envoy, Tchoon Kow, 
and handing him over to the tender mercies of a Pekin 


tribunal. Such a Chinese mode of ratifying the Kuldja. 


Treaty is only one more illustration, they affirm, of the 
inability of Asiatics to appreciate the principles of Inter- 
national Law. But is this really the case? Are the 
Chinese so faithless in regard to treaty obligations as the 
NVovosti and other journals would have us to believe? 
We imagine that the fabric of International Law can.only 
rest upon the basis of honesty and upright dealing, what- 
ever may be the opinion of Russia and other nations 


who exalt it in theory and in pra¢tice debase it. In the- 


case of China the question is not ane of International Law 
at all, but of underhand and intriguing diplomacy. It 
appears, from the information, that, has reached us from 


St. Petersburg, that Tchoon,Kow .was bribed into. 


acquiescence with the Russian demands ; and if this be 
the case, then the Emperor of China is perfectly justified 
in imprisoning the treacherous Envoy, and he will possess 
an undeniable right, in consequence, to refuse to ratify the 
Treaty if he thinks fit. We mentioned at the time of the 
conclusion of the Treaty that we considered the conces- 


sions of China most amazing. When Tchoon Kow. 


arrived at St. Petersburg the rivalry between England 


and Russia was breaking out afresh, in a virulent form, 
and it was apparent, as we pointed out then, that there . 


were forces in motion which would neverrest again until the 
Turkestan and Indian frontiers were conterminous. Here, 
it will be at once seen, was a most favourable season for 
the presentation of the Chinese demands, since the 
Emperor at Pekin could rest assured that Russia would 
never attempt to attack both him and the English at one 
and the same time ; while, if he invaded Kuldja in force, 
he would catch the Russians at,a moment when their 
attention was being absorbed by. the events beyond the 
Oxus, and would enjoy the moral support of England, 
and the assistance perhaps of sqgme of her sons. When 


Tchoon Kow arrived at St, Petersburg, the forces of the - 


Chinese in Kashgaria were nearly three times as strong 
as those of the Russians in Kuldja, and were reported to. 
be equally well drilled and armed. The demand which 
he had to present was no other than the entire retroces- 
sion of Kuldja, based upon a promise made by 
the Czar seven years previous, that if ever the 


Chinese should reassert their, supremacy in rebellious, 


Kashgaria he would at once hand over to them Kuldja 
again. The Envoy had everything on his side. His 
demand was a just one, and had the moral approval 
of Europe ; and, further, it was backed up by military 
support, undoubtedly exceedingly dangerous to Russia, 
and dreaded by her. Yet, in spite of these advantages, 
the Envoy put his hand to a treaty which gave back to 
China only one-third of the contested province, and that 
the most valueless portion, while, in return, China en- 
gaged to pay Russia five millidn roubles; to open all 
her markets to her; to allow, her to station consuls in 
five different places in Kashgaria ; to present her with a 
slice of Mongolia, giving her the control of the Zaisan 
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Kirghiz ; and, finally, to cede to her certain strategetical 
passes, affording Russia military influence over Kash- 
garia. In reality there was no retrocession whatever, 
notwithstanding the nonsense that has been printed on 
the matter by the Russian and English Press. China 
simply bought back a slice of the territory which Russia 
acknowledged she held only as a trespasser, and paid a 
most exorbitant price for the bargain. In our opinion, 
the Treaty signed by Tchoon Kow at St. Petersburg in 
1879 was as infamous in its stipulations as the Conven- 
tion of Argutinski, wheedled out of China twenty years 
earlier by the astute and unscrupulous General Ignatieff. 
Ih that instance the Emperor of China was so persuaded 
that the cession of the province of the Amoor had been 
brought about by the influence of the almighty rouble, 
that he cut off the heads of allthe functionaries who put 
their hands to the document. _If, in the present case, it 
is proved that Tchoon Kow has been equally amenable 
to pecuniary persuasion, he ought to be subjected to the 
same punishment that was meted out to his corrupt pre- 
decessors. Russian bluster and Russian cant about the 
obligations of International Law to the contrary, the 
Emperor of China in so doing would obtain the approval 
of every right-thinking man ; and if he followed up his 
refusal to ratify the Treaty by a prompt invasion of 
Kuldja, we should hear nothing this summer about an 
expedition to Merv, and might possibly be gratified by 
an autumnal siege of Tashkent by Chinese troops, under 
ithe command of the redoubtable Tso Tsoun Tan. 


COBDENISM AND LIBERALISM. 


HE traces of the influence of Cobden in the 
speeches with which some Liberals have assailed 

the so-called “ Jingo” policy of the Government, are so 
“suggestive that it is worth while recalling the doctrines 
which created the “Manchester school.” Cobden 
‘solemnly recommended England to “ shut herself up in 
her. ocean fastness” and forswear foreign politics ; he 
“triumphantly averred that “the balance of power was a 
-chimera ;” he protested that war was the greatest evil 
that could befall a nation; and he declared with 
enthusiasm that “commerce is the grand panacea, which, 
‘like a beneficent medical discovery, will serve to inocu- 
late with the healthy and saving taste for civilisation all 
the nations of the world.” It may occur to some that 
these doctrines explain the fierceness with which the 
Liberals as a Party assail the foreign programme of the 
Government ; and a few weeks ago Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
was careful to suggest that this was the explanation. He 
stated that the Liberal policy meant that “ English inte- 
rests and English power and English responsibilities were 
to be confined within the narrow limits of this little 
island.” This is certainly Cobdenism ; and the fact that 
‘the political writings of Cobden have been published 
vunder the auspices of a club which reckons the leading 
Liberal politicians among its members, may seem to be 
in favour of the opinion that it is identical with 
Liberalism. But, although the criticism of the Opposi- 
tion on the foreign policy of the Government has been 
polemical to a degree, it would be wholly unfair to the 
1,beral Party to maintain that the basis of their invective 
is to be found in the political propositions on which 
Cobden was wont to insist. There is not one of these 
propositions to which—face Mr. Bright—a practical poli- 
tician could subscribe ; and it would Lea libel on the 
great Liberal Party to assert that it has so far forgotten 
its traditions as to range itself under the banner of a 


_ wrong to begin to put in force such a check upon their 













































doctrinaire. That it has lost its equanimity, that it has 
indulged in a good deal of sound and fury signifying | 
nothing, is capable of being explained without any 
recourse to the abnormal hypothesis of its conversion to 
Cobdenism. . oA oa a eae 

If we examine the first of the series of propositions in 
which it may be said the aggressive points of Cobdenism 
consist, we are at once brought face to face with facts 
which show that Liberalism is very far from being 
Cobdenism. Some two years ago Lord Hartington, at * 
a Cobden Club dinner, intimated his dissent from the 
views on foreign politics held by the politician in whose 
honour the meeting was being held; and he added 
emphasis to what would have been otherwise a mild — 
disclaimer, by stating that he had been a loyal follower 
of Lord Palmerston. Indeed, in the speech in which 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach identified Liberalism with Cob- 
denism, he admitted, as he was bound to do, that Lord 
Hartington if called to office would seek to maintain — 
the continuity of our foreign policy. It is, however, 
against Mr. Gladstone that such a definition of the 
Liberal foreign policy is really directed. But how does 
such a statement meet the facts of the case? Mr. 
Gladstone recommended as the solution of the Eastern © 
Question, that the great Powers in concert should put 
such pressure on the Porte as would either extort reform, 
or involve the destruction of the Ottoman Empire. We ~ 
did not agree with Mr. Gladstone in the heavy strictures 
which he passed upon the action of the Government— ~ 
we did not approve the fierceness with which he assailed 
a policy, which, however one may criticise it, has, without 
plunging us into war, so far foiled the aggressive progress 
of Russia; but we are glad to say that no one can ~ 
lay to Mr. Gladstone’s charge that he has confounded ~~ 
Liberalism with Cobdenism in this respect, that — 
England should abstain from taking any share in 
Continental politics, or that we should look upon ~ 
ourselves as shut out by our insular position from 
an anxious and practical regard for “ the public honour 
and public law of Europe.” The very basis of Cobden’s 
advocacy of non-intervention in European politics 
was, that we had no interest that a purely commercial 
policy might not satisfy. On the other hand, the late 
Liberal Government supported the redemption and 
union of Italy; they invited France to protect Den- 
mark ; they renewed the Treaty for the protection ot 
Belgian territory in 1870; and, at the present moment, 
the Liberals are indignant that so little has been done 
for Greece. Nor is it to be overlooked that one of the 
charges brought by them against the present Govern- 
ment is, that in refusing to sigu the Berlin Memorandum 
the Conservatives broke up the “ European concert,” a 
charge which subsequent events have perhaps suffi- 
ciently disposed of. 

That the idea of a European concert is fundamentally 
antagonistic to all Cobden’s views on foreign policy is 
evident—if further proof were necessary—from the 
second proposition on which he laid stress. He averred 
that the balance of power was a chimera. The phrase — 
* European concert” is the legitimate successor of the 
“balance of power,” although the latter phrase still 
emerges in our Parliamentary debates. The idea funda-~ 
mental to both phrases is that there should be some 
common check among civilised States to the lawless 
encroachments of an ambitious potentate or com~ 
munity. It was not until the sixteenth century 
that the nations of Europe became sufficiently 
amenable to common considerations of right and 
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international relations. .In the present day, owing to 
various causes, its influences are vastly more powerful 
than they then were. If Cobden had been content to 
expose the dangerous use which is sometimes made of 
this doctrine, he would have had ample scope, without 
running amuck through the ranks of eminent statesmen, 
for enlarging on those conditions of national prosperity, 
the importance of which it was his mission to emphasize. 
But it was especially in dealing with this question that 
he laid -himself open to attack. Narrow-mindedness is 
indeed a strange charge to bring against the great 
advocate of Free Trade; but it is just at this point 
that his education failed him. It would have been 
much better for his reputation if he had never attempted 
to write a chapter on the balance of power. ‘“ The 
balance of power,” he said, “is not a fallacy, a mistake, 
an imposture—it is an undescribed, indescribable, in- 
comprehensible nothing ; mere words, conveying to the 
mind not ideas, but sounds like those equally barren 
syllables which our ancestors put together for the 
purpose of puzzling themselves about words, in the 
shape of ‘ Prester John; or, the Philosopher’s Stone.” 
These are brave words. England got up one morning 
some forty years ago to find them persistently dinned 
into her ears, and the nation was exultantly asked to 
believe that some of the world’s leading statesmen and 
political thinkers had been habitually talking nonsense. 
The curious feature of the case is that there never was 
. the slightest suspicion in Cobden’s mind that the world 
might be substantially right, and himself wrong. . He 
actually compiled a formidable list of political thinkers 
and statesmen who had used the phrase, for the purpose 
of showing what an army of them he, Samson-like, was 
about to slay. We are duly informed that Vattel,,Gentz, 
Bolingbroke, William III., Chatham, Pitt, Burke, Fox, 
Sheridan, Brougham, Grey, and Napoleon.all subscribed 
to this doctrine ; and we are told, in the same breath, 
that it is “an undescribed, indescribable, incomprehen- 
sible nothing ”—“ mere words,” “ barren syllables.” 

The third of the propositions which Cobden made the 
basis of his school scarcely calls for remark. It is 
admitted that war is an evil. How terrible are its 
ravages and how prolonged are its effects we are only 
too apt to overlook. But there are certainly greater 
evils which can befall a nation than war. Such are 
selfish supineness and effeminate degeneracy ; and it is 
scarcely necessary to point out that the memory of 
heroic efforts in a just war is one of the most powerful 
and elevating sources of national inspiration, The key- 
stone, however, of Cobden’s system was Commerce. 
Apparently he expected commerce to be more successful 
than Christianity itself. Christianity has been at work 
in the world eighteen centuries, and it has failed to sub- 
due the barbarous propensities of mankind; yet the 
prophet of the Manchester school turned, “‘ burning with 
high hope,” to the “ grand panacea of commerce.” It 
is difficult to understand how he could arrive at a con- 
clusion of this kind, unless he included in commerce a 
great deal that people do not usually understand by the 
term. Commerce is a form of intercourse between man- 
kind which is as liable to be the medium of injustice 
and wrong as any other form; and it has been 
as frequent a source of war as dynastic con- 
siderations. In any case, we do not live by bread 
alone. There is no panacea for the reform of the world. 
That result, when it is achieved, will be the result of 
many forces and of gradual growth; and so long as, and 
just in so far as, mankind remains unreformed, war will 
be an element in the world: an element increasingly 
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abhorrent, indeed, the nearer we approach a higher 
development of morality and civilisation, but not the 
less a necessary element until that higher development 
is reached. It would be a misfortune for the Liberal 
Party of which they are undeserving, but which it be- 
comes them to avert, if the motto of “ Peace, Retrench-. 
ment, and Reform,” which is unfurled at present, were 
to be regarded as pointing to the tenets of the Man- 
chester school. Cobden did a great work as the prophet 
of Free Trade, but his purely political utterances are not 
likely to be of permanent value. They can never form 
the basis of a great political Party. It is probable, how- 
ever, that a section of the Liberal Party will continue to 
pin its faith to them, just as among the Conservatives 
there are still to be found those whose sympathies are in 
favour of a high-handed policy and its necessary conse- 
quence—militarism. 


NOTES FROM TURKEY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, roth February. 
F Michel Pasha knew the old north-country proverb, 
“ Don’t start before you’re ready,” he certainly did 
not act on it when he went off to Paris in such a hurry 
with his Firman for the construction of those quays 


which are to render the Golden Horn beautiful for ever, . 
at the expense of any country but Turkey. It is but a _ 


few weeks since we heard that everything was finished, 
except to be sure the “necessary formalities,” and yet 
already the cloven foot begins to peep out, and there are 
indications which show that the entente between the 
Pasha and the Porte is not as cordiale as it was. It will 
be recollected that Arifi Pasha, when Grand Vizier, 


brought Michel and his scheme to the notice of the 


Sultan, and that Arifi had fo make way for Said, the 


new Prime Minister. Now there is one golden rule 
never departed from by incoming Ministers, “ Reverse” 
whatever has been done by your predecessor,” and so- 


Said went dead against the Arifi-Michel project. But 


his Majesty was favourable to it, and Arifi was President” 
of the Council of State, and Said was obliged to go 


cunningly to work. The preliminary document, or 
“ avant-projet,” is made out in French, and when that 
has been discussed and determined on, the Firman is 


drawn up in Turkish before being presented to the 


Sultan for his signature. The Turkish language is very 


flexible, and a clever scribe can make it read as one 


thing and mean quite another ; and so it came to pass 
that what Michel got is not what he had been led to 


expect. Michel has lived a great many years in the 
country, and should have known his Turks better than: 


to take for finished what was but just begun. There 


are two proverbially “bad pays”—the man who pays: 


too soon, and the man who doesn’t pay at all. Michel 
Pasha may be fairly classed under the first category, 
and few will dispute the right of the Turks to the place 
of honour amongst the last. 
The general opinion amongst serious people—apart 


from engineers, bankers, and promoters—is that the 


scheme is much too grandiose and far beyond the 
requirements of the trade of “Constantinople. As & 
commercial speculation it cannot pay, and as a measure 
of public utility, if it were undertaken by a powerful 
and wealthy Sultan by way of variety to the eternal 
mosque-building mania, the result would be highly pro- 
blematical. The charm of the Golden Horn consists in 
its individuality, its irregularity, and picturesque group-' 
ing of buildings of every kind, which look as though, 
dropped from the clouds, they had been allowed to stick 
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where they fell. To bestow on so much beauty of dis- 
order two formal stiff lines. of solid stone quays would 
be simply vandalism, such as I am glad to think will not 
happen in our day. Speaking to a clever Turk the other 
day, I asked what he thought of the project. “ Not 
much,” he replied, “ except as an occupation for the 
restless Franks, who are never easy except when they 


are shifting their money from one place to another. 


They lose a good deal of it on the way, ’tis true, but he 
-who sits by the roadside gathers it up. They made the 
Roumelian railway, and it has done us no harm, since 
we did not pay the interest on the bonds. Perhaps they 
will make the quays for us also, though the money 
would be better spent on another railway. They will 
probably ask for the Custom-house as security, since 
everyone seems to fancy it, and we don’t mind letting 
them have it for a month or two till we have something 
worse to give them in exchange.” 

If there is one thing in which the Turks excel, it is in 
the art of suppressing disagreeable truths. They have 
lately furnished us with an instance of their gift in this 
particular line of.deception ; and so well have they suc- 
ceeded in minimising the extent of a disaster in which is 
involved the loss or safety of several hundreds of human 
lives, and the scene of which was but.a few miles from 
Constantinople, that its occurrence, beyond a passing 
mention in the local journals, has hardly excited any 


public interest, In the village of Beicos, on the Upper 


Bosphorus, there stood a few weeks since a large Govern- 


ment tannery, in which were employed a large number of 


soldiers. Your readers will naturally feel some surprise 
at the extraordinary use thus made of the brave 
defenders of their country; but a Turkish. soldier in 
times of peace is not exposed to the temptation of turn- 
ing his idle hands to mischief through having 
nothing to occupy them; employed in road-mak- 
ing, in the Government factories, and on_ the 
Government farms, he is invaluable to an im 
pecunious Government, who could not get the 
same amount of labour outside the army without 
paying for it. On the particular day of the accident the 
tannery building was unusually crowded, the resident 
military having invited their friends from the different 
stations along the Bosphorus to the number of several 
thousands to some kind of entertainment. Through the 
usual Turkish carelessness the building had been allowed 
to go out of repair, and the additional weight brought to 
bear upon it caused it suddenly to give way and fall, 
burying in its ruins, as is believed, a large number of 
those who were within it at the time. A soldier arrived 
from the spot calculated there were two hundred killed 
and four hundred wounded; the Government organs 
bring it down to a loss of five or six lives, and dispose of 
the incident by stating that a Commission (of whose 
work nothing will ever be known) would be appointed to 
inquire into the causes of the accident. We can recol- 
lect many instances of Turkish victories during the late 
war when the official account of killed and wounded did 
not exceed the above amount on their own side, whilst 
on that of the enemy the fallen were estimated by thou- 
sands, We were also accustomed to read further down 
that the victors, for strategic reasons, had rapidly fallen 
back to take up fresh positions ! A. 
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-PHE LUNACY LAWS! 
HE announcement that the Government intend th 
bring in a Bill for the amendment of the Lunat 

Laws isa welcome one. Three years since ‘the § TO 
opinion held by many persons as to the grave defects in 
the present system of dealing with lunatics, led to the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Committee to inquire 
how far the existing Lunacy Laws afforded security against — 
the violation of personal liberty. Although the evident 
given before that Committee did not substantiate th 
apprehension that gross abuses existed, it led the Com 
mittee to the conclusion that the present system was by — 
no means free from risks; and the correctness of this 
view of the matter has been clearly proved by the’ 
dence given in more than one recent inquiry. “The 
Committee stated that, assuming the strongest cases 
against the present system were brought before them, 
allegations of mala fides, or of serious abuses, were not — 
substantiated. It is, however, quite possible that the 
worst cases of illegal detention in asylums were not 
brought under their notice. Indeed, it is conceivable © 
that such cases could only have been brought before ~ 
the Committee by the victims themselves. The serious | 
consequences of fraud or error induced the Committee to 
carefully inquire whether any additional safeguards could © 
be devised, and some of the changes in the existing law 
suggested by them are certainly well worthy of attention. 
They recommended that, in place of the loose statements 
that frequently appear upon the certificates, statutorp 
declarations should be substituted, and that in addition ~~ 
to the report now required to be made two and seven 
days subsequent to admission, a very careful statement 
should be prepared as to the case and forwarded to the 
Lunacy Commissioners at the end of the first month. A 
proposal was also made that the order for admission into 
an asylum ‘should only continue in force for a limited 
period not exceeding three years, and that at the end of 
that period and every subsequent year a special report 
on the patient’s state should be made by the medical 
superintendent. This would certainly individualise the 7 
patient—a most important matter in a large asylum ; but 7 
it would be better still to limit the period during which ~~ 
the order should continue in force to three months” ~ 
rather than to three years. It is also absolutely neces- 
sary that some change should be made in the existing” 
law relating to the granting of certificates for the admis- 
sion of persons into asylums. It is evident that until it 
is made compulsory for one at least of the doctors sigh 
ing a certificate of insanity to be a Government official, 
there will be considerable risks of persons being unjustly 
confined in lunatic asylums. 
One of the greatest securities, however, against und 
detention of patients undoubtedly consists in personal” 
examination, such as that carried out by the visitors of 
lunatics acting under the Master in Lunacy. The im- 
portance of this was recognised by the Parliamentary 
Committee appointed in 1877, who pointed out in their 
report that either the Chancery lunatics, who number 
less than 1000, have too much care bestowed upon them, 
or the others, who now exceed 68,000, have far too little. 
This may be readily understood when it is stated that 
there are three paid Chancery visitors of lunatics, while 
there are only six paid Commissioners of Lunacy, notwith- 
standing that the latter have nearly seventy times more — 
lunatics under their supervision than the former. 
Although it is probable that the lunacy of ‘the majority 
of the persons detained in asylums is self-evident, yet it 
is impossible for the Lunacy Commissioners, with ‘their 
present strength, to exercise that minute supervision which 
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is required. Inspections to be effective should be fre- 
quent, and at undefined periods. But during the whole 
of 1878 many of the asylums were not visited at ‘all by 





the Commissioners. The surest protection against un- - 


duly prolonged detention lies in frequent and careful 
visitations, and until this is carried out there will always 
be considerable risks that persons may be detained with- 
out just cause. 

But the best means to prevent sane persons from 
being put into asylums, and lunatics who have recovered 
their sanity from being unduly detained, would probably 
be the abolition of private licensed houses, The Lunacy 
Commissioners allege that these houses supply at present 
a social want. This seems very doubtful. If the same 
accommodation were obtainable in Government asylums, 
managed by salaried officers who had no pecuniary 
interest in the detention of patients, the want of such 
houses would not be felt. That the majority of them are 
well and honestly conducted no one will dispute ; but it 
is nevertheless objectionable that the insane should be 
placed in charge of persons who derive a profit from their 
detention. The Commissioners say that they are con- 
vinced that under the strict supervision and safeguards 
the Lunacy Laws afford no abuses are possible as regards 
such houses. The answer to this, however, is that the 
supervision is not frequent enough to be of any practical 
value, and that no system of inspection of private 
asylums would altogether meet the objections to their 
existence. There are now no fewer than eighty-nine of 
these licensed. houses ; in thirty-two of them the average 
payment is under £100 a year; in twenty-two it 
averages from #100 to £150; in eighteen from £150 
to £200; and in the remainder from £200 to as high 
as £470 a year. It is evident that such charges as these 
are quite sufficient to tempt the managers to detain their 
patients as long as possible. The Commissioners of 
Lunacy recently observed that the speedy cure of an 
insane patient is on pecuniary, if on no higher, grounds 
an object of the greatest importance to persons with 
whom it rests to decide where to place them under 
treatment, and every cure becomes in fact the best 
advertisement of the establishment in which it is 
effected. We very much doubt this. It is to be 
feared that there are many cases in which the relatives 
would probably be more pleased that the patients should 
be detained for life (provided, of course, that proper care 
were taken of them) than that they should be discharged, 
and this would be more especially the case if they were 
eccentric, or had disagreeable manners. It is also quite 
possible that their pecuniary interests would lie in the 
same direction. In fact, the matters that require to be 
dealt with are the creation of additional safeguards 
against errors or frauds in the granting of certificates 
of lunacy, the establishment of a more frequent and 
less perfunctory inspection of asylums than at present, 
and the placing of the private licensed houses under 
direct Government control. 


“SAUNTERER” IN LONDON. 
IV.—-RESTAURANTS. 


F we look back twenty or twenty-five years and con- 
sider the alterations which have during this period 
taken place in the social life of the metropolis, nothing 
will probably strike the thoughtful observer more vividly 
than the extraordinary increase in the number of esta- 
blishments for eating and drinking, Not the oldest 
inhabitant alone, but. any one of middle age, can 
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well remember the time when it was scarcely possible to 
dine decently in London east of ‘Temple Bar, except in 
one or two expensive hotels. And when I say that it 
was impossible to dine “decently,” I mean exactly what 
the adverb signifies. The hotels ‘to which I allude gave 
very middling repasts at extravagant prices, and no wine 
could be obtained at a less rate than about 7s. per bottle; 
the dinner was really “decent”; that was all. The 
linen was clean, napkins were supplied, the forks were 
silver, or at least silver-plated, and the whole arrange- 
ment was the same as would be found in respectable and 
fairly wealthy households. The food was not particularly 
good, and, with the exception of the joints, was badly 
cooked. But beyond these few hotels even these decen- 
cies were entirely wanting. There were coffee-houses, 
taverns, and eating-houses, where guests sat on wooden 
benches in stuffy “ boxes,” where the waiters were familiar 
and fusty, the atmosphere close, the floor sandy, the 
tablecloth doubtful, napkins non-existent, and forks three- 
pronged. Chops, steaks, and even joints were possibly 
not bad in their way, nor were the prices charged for 
them excessive ; but the surroundings were such as to 
revolt a delicate stomach, and were certainly not calcu- 
lated to seduce a husband from his domestic hearth. 
Even the proverbial cold mutton might, in the clean and 
bright dining-room of the family dwelling, acquire a 
certain pleasant flavour through the absence of anything 
calculated to offend the eye or the nose. There were, of 
course, clubs ; but very few, indeed, in comparison to the 
number now existing. There were the large political 
clubs of both Parties, none of which, however, were fre- 
quented by anybody not taking an active part in politics. 
There were a couple of “ Service Clubs,” and a few more 
smaller ones composed of devotees of the Turf. Yet at 
the period of which we speak neither these clubs, nor 
the taverns, nor the hotels were over-filled. It was 
always easy to get a vacant table at the first mentioned, 
if you belonged to one; it was equally easy to find a 
dining-room in an hotel, or a spare “‘ box” in a tavern. 
Now all is changed. The number of clubs has enor- 
mously increased, and at eight o’clock in the season their 
coffee-rooms are all full. Restaurants have sprung up in 
huge numbers ; they have all not only increased, but have 
actually come into existence within a comparatively 
recent period. Every day witnesses the opening of some 


new dining-place or of some addition to an existing one. . 


Yet all are full. The old hotels have reduced their 
prices and improved their fare ; their coffee-rooms con- 
tain more diners than in olden times. The “boxes” in 
the stuffy taverns are cleaner, and so are the waiters ; but 
there are just as many people in them as ever. ‘The count- 
less restaurants are full to overflowing. It may safely be 
stated as within the mark that for every one person who 
would five-and-twenty years ago have been found dining 
in a public place at half-past seven o’clock on a certain 
day in the spring, twenty could be counted now. This 
extraordinary increase in the number of diners can of 
course not be attributed merely to the increase of popu- 
lation nor to that of wealth. In the same period the 
inhabitants of London may have increased by one-third, 
and the money they have available for luxuries by one- 
half; but this is a very lavish estimate, and does not 
account sufficiently for the change. The reason is to be 
sought, I think, in a real alteration in our habits. 

Persons who twenty years ago would have considered 

dining at a restaurant an extraordinary and eccentric pro- 
ceeding, to be indulged in at most once a year at Green- 

wich or the Crystal Palace on a grand occasion, are now 
ready and willing to exchange their suburban fare for the 
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menu of the Gaiety, the Criterion, or the Pall Mall, when- 
ever they are going to the theatre or to some other enter- 
tainment. It is no longer considered either disrepu- 
table or fast to dine away from home. The Mrs. Grundy 
of the middle-classes has learnt that there is nothing 
especially virtuous in a man retiring from his work to a 
“bit of fish” and an underdone joint at Clapham, and 
nothing especially objectionable in his wife and sister 
joining him in a dinner at one of the numerous palaces 
which now open their inviting portals. And as those of 
the middle-classes who are comfortably off have drifted 
further and further away from the professional and com- 
mercial centres where the work of their bread-winners 
goes on, asthe distances between homes and places of 
business have increased (though these distances are of 
course more easily dealt with than they were), the occa- 
sional dinner in town has become more and more 
common. It is felt that the virtue of home-coming may 
become too expensive and too troublesome. If a man 
whose work keeps him till six o’clock is to take his wife 
to a concert or theatre at eight, he cannot possibly go to 
Hampstead or Clapham and back, and dine in the 
anterval, But as soon as the wife consents (as she does 


~with unalloyed glee) to join her husband at a restaurant, 
- she resigns her right to grumble if, when he has special 


“ engagements” in the evening, he dines there without 
her. She has given the custom the sanction of her pre- 
sence, and can no longer object if the male members of 
the family adopt it. In old times, if there were domestic 
reasons which made the usual family dinner a matter of 
difficulty, such, for instance, as an increase in the number 


of children, or the failure of a cook, or the unexpected 


departure of a servant, poor paterfamilias, unless he be- 
longed to one of the few great clubs, was obliged to 
take pot luck with some friend, or to put up with any- 
thing he could get at home. Now there would be no 
doubt in the matter. He would dine at a restaurant, 
failing, or even not failing, the club, which has extended 
its benefits into a much lower stratum of society. These 
strata have been ingeniously “ tapped” by the enterpri- 
sing owners of dining establishments. Formerly clubs 
were confined to the wealthiest and most aristocratic 
classes; they are now rapidly extending downwards. 
Restaurants did not exist because the great majority of 
people dined athome. But they are now frequented prin- 
cipally, not by those wealthy and aristocratic people who 
have always had their clubs, but by the very persons who 
would twenty-five years ago have looked upon dining ina 


\public place as a singularly, improper and wasteful proceed- 


ing. Of course certain resorts are still mostly frequented by 
.those who belong to the best clubs, but are obliged, as 
Jong as ladies are excluded from clubs, to dine elsewhere 
when the party consists of both sexes. ‘The mass, how- 
ever, of customers is clearly drawn from the ranks of the 
people, and the result of the increasing number of restau- 
rants is, curiously enough, to increase the number of 
diners daily. Not only the Strand and the neighbour- 
hood of the theatres, but remote and unfashionable dis- 
tricts are now being blessed with more convenient dining 
places. What is called a really good dinner (!) is obtain- 
able in the far West or in the extreme North, or even in 
the East, with all its accompaniments of bright glass, 
clean linen, and obsequious waiters. The standard, 
indeed, is variable, and diminishes in excellence more 
or less regularly in proportion to the distance from Pall 
Mall. Still there is a certain standard of what, at the 
beginning of this article, I called “ decency,” which is 
striven for, if not obtained. My saunterings have taken 
me into some strangely fashionable restaurants in some 
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FALCONRY. 
ROOK-HAWKING. 


RIDE “ o’er the downs so free” is not altogether _ 
a dull amusement, even when the excuse for it — 
is nothing more exciting than a coursing meeting or a 
run with the hounds when reynard feels strong and im- 
pudent enough for a long spin across the open. Bot 
what would you say to it, oh Venator, if, mounted on a 
small thoroughbred, or better still, on a real Arab, you 
were taken out by us falconers for a good hard day’s ~ 
rook-hawking? You have never tried it, you gentlemen 
of the top boots and pink coats; and small blame to 
you either, for it is not everyone who knows where to 
go for a look at the fun. In these cockneyfied days it © 
would never do to let every bumpkin who can get a 
mount find his way to the falconers’ meet, and come 
with his bastard ideas of sport to throw out the field and 
perhaps kill or spoil one of the best hawks. But to a 
man who really loves ‘“‘the chace” in its most difficult 
and most exciting shape, who can appreciate at its true 
value a victory over the swiftest and most cunning quarry, 
we can show a sight which will repay a journey to the 
most distant county in Great Britain, and send horse 
and rider home after as hard a day’s exercise as any 
that is to be found in the world. For whatever may be 
said of falconry in its old and most noble form—how- 
ever guns, and traps, and ignorant keepers, and pre- 
judiced game-preservers may have interfered with it as 
practised when it was the favourite delight of kings—we 
have yet a chance, even in England, of a real good 
flight at rooks, and can enjoy as good a day’s pro- 
gramme at this particular quarry as any which rejoiced 
the heart of Edward III., or Francis I., or Henry VIII. 
You, Sir, who when you take your walks abroad have 
seen a knowing old rook flapping up lazily off a 
ploughed field, or droning his way sluggishly along 
towards his rookery, are little aware what are the real 
flying powers of that most deceptive nigger. Do not 
be quite so ready to set him down as an easy prey until 
you have seen him battling in a fair field with the 
fleetest of all pursuers. ‘Take your place, if you please, 
in the little squadron of horsemen who on any fine 
morning at about this time of year are ready to take the 
field, with falcon on fist, on some of the most open 
country that can be found on the downs or wolds. We 
shall be ranged in line, with our horses’ heads to the 
wind, riding at a hand-gallop towards the hillside where 
we hope to catch sight of our wary black friends. Most 
of us will wear on our left hands the stout buckskin 
glove and gauntlet which is the distinctive badge of our 
craft, and on it a hooded falcon, with her leash wound 
round the fingers of the glove. Her bell rings merrily, 
and the feathers of her hood’s plume flutter as the wind = 
whistles by, and she bows her head a bit forward, while 4 
her talons take a firmer grip, and then she steadies ; 
herself with her strong, broad tail against the opposing i 
breeze. They are quite pictures in themselves, these 4 
quiet, undemonstrative-looking birds, which seem to fit 
the glove on which they stand as naturally as a man fits 
a saddle and a horse. And no wonder, since these: are 
the legitimate successors, if not the actual descendants, 
of those about which troubadours sang, and over which 
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princes betted, and with which the kings of Asia and 
Europe beguiled their time in the intervals between their 
wars. These are falcons in the strictly technical sense, 
peregrines of the female, and therefore in this case the 
worthier and larger sex, capable of going in pursuit of 
any bird that flies, aye, even the. golden eagle himself ; 
the most complete type of courage, speed, and strength 
that Nature has produced. 

They are of very various ages, and consequently of 
various colours, and the knowing hands will tell you in 
a moment by the look what is about the age of each 
bird. Here, for instance, is one with back of a dark 
ashy-slate colour, inclining almost to iron-grey, and with 
breast whose thin transverse streaks fade away to nothing 
at the throat, and leave a broad expanse of pure white 
between her wide and massive shoulders. Then, next 
to her, is one of aitogether different hue, with wings and 
tail of dark rich chocolate, and breast splashed with 
vertical lines of the same colour on a warm, cream- 
coloured ground. The first is a “ haggard,” four, or 
perhaps five, years old, trapped in Holland early in last 
November, and with no little difficulty subdued and 
trained ready for the falconry campaign. The other— 
different as can be in history as well as in hue—is an 
“‘ eyess” of the first year, taken from the eyrie last June, 
and trained for partridges, at which she has already 
rendered her account with credit and renown. These 
are the pair, moreover, that are to make the first appear- 
ance, and now, as a misguided rook crosses our path 
about a quarter of a mile ahead, off go the two hoods, 
and the two horsemen, speeding forward, throw them 
with a will towards the quarry. They are off; they have 
seen him; and away they go up wind, leaving us 
behind as the mail coach leaves the donkey-cart, 
or as the steam yacht outstrips the barge. Do 
not ride too fast, my friend. You will need all 
your horse’s wind for the time when they turn down 
wind. For the present, as they climb aloft with the 
wind lifting them like kites, you can see all three right 
well by riding gently and keeping them 300 yards ahead. 
It is strange to see how well and wisely the old rook 
sticks to his work, and mounts with strong flaps of his 
broad wings. More wonderful still, however, to see how, 
when one hawk has got above him, and comes at 
him like a flash, with what an easy grace he glides out 
of the way, and instantly continues his upward way. 
The “stoop” of the first falcon is quickly followed by 
that of his fellow, and soon the strokes repeat themselves 
at quick intervals, like the turns made by a couple of 
greyhounds. The “shifts” made by the pursued look 
easy—so does everything which is done in a masterly 
style ; but they “take it out of him,” nevertheless, and 
the hawks, who are both in first-rate fettle, keep him at 
it without much rest. Even you, Sir, who are strange to 
the sport, will see, if you know which is which, how far 
more swift and dangerous are the stoops made by the 
old haggard. As she made that last one, and just grazed 
the wing of the old rook, he must have felt very queer 


indeed ; and in effect here is the proof of it, for away he - 


goes down wind. With a grand sweep, filling his great 
black sails with the breeze, he wheels round in a 
second, and is rushing along over our heads with the 
speed of a meteor. Now is the time to lay legs 
to the ground if you want to see the finish. The next 
stoop of the old falcon comes slantingwise down wind, 
and is something like a furlong in length, It must have 
done for the quarry had he not dropped like a stone 
some thirty yards. They are nearer the ground now, 
and if he can but hold out for half a mile more there is 
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a belt of trees where he will be safe. He is dragging 
along wearily enough now, and reserving his energies for 
each fresh shift or double, nor are either of his pursuers 
by any means so fresh as when they started. Will they 
cut him down before he gets to the covert? Alas, you 
are not destined to know just yet! For your horse, 
puffing with his three miles’ spin up and down wind, puts 
his foot on an uneven bit of ground, stumbles, staggers, 
and throws you, star-gazing, over his head, there to lie 
on the turf with all the breath out of your body, till a 
compassionate falconer, having taken up one hawk off 
the dead rook, and called down the other with the lure, 
comes back and remounts you in time to assist at the 
next flight. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


npn 
MONEY. 


PECULATION is at a high level in the City, and 
the condition of the money market, as usual under 

such circumstances, is being closely scrutinised by the 
far-seeing. Already there appear to be signs that the 
mania for buying has been pushed too far, and in 
banking circles the inclination to “ take in sail” is surely 
though gradually becoming more predominant. The 
Stock Exchange settlement this week has been the first 
throughout the recent period of improvement at which 
any pinch has been experienced in carrying forward 
speculative operations for the rise, and this changed con- 
dition was by no means looked for just at the present 
moment. The questions to‘be asked in such case are :— 
Has this position been brought about by fear of dear 
money, or by distrust of the capacity of the market to 
support the present high range of values? We believe 
the latter and not the former to be the true cause. 
Money, it is true, during the last two or three weeks 
has materially improved in value in the open market ; 
but the advance may be fairly styled artificial. Dis- 
count rates have not risen through a plentiful supply of 
mercantile bills, nor through the stringent operations of 
adrain of gold abroad, but entirely and solely through 
the operation of the revenue collections, These have 
temporarily depleted the banks and the discount esta- 
blishments.of much of their floating supplies, and the 
Bank of England, the banker of the Government, has 
been alone in profiting by the operation. For the time 
being there is no prospect whatever of any serious with- 
drawal of bullion from this country, and after the Public 
Dividends are distributed in April few can doubt that 
money will tend to become easier in the open market, in 
the absence, of course, of unforeseen disturbing causes. 
That, however, there should be a spirit of caution or 
even of distrust abroad among the controllers of credit is 
by no means to be regretted. The_markets in every 
commodity have lately experienced an enormous im- 
provement, ranging from 10 to 50 per cent. in the great 
majority of instances. Such an advance)in capital values, 
following upon a period of the deepest commercial 
depression in the memory of the present generation, has 
almost served to make the ‘most cautious and prudent 
sanguine beyond measure. The community at large feels 
richer, and, in one way or another, such feeling is likely 
to foster unreasonable expectations and hopes without 
foundation. Everyone buys in the belief that he will 
sell to some other at a higher price; and the possi- 
bility of disappointment occurs to none. If we speak of 
danger, we are told that the markets are “ pitched at a 
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higher level ;” if we talk of reaction, it is scouted as 
“merely temporary.” Yet the lesson of former periods 
of inflation points in the opposite direction, and if we 
are to place our faith in decennial cycles of trade the 
present is unquestionably a season for considerable 
caution. Nearly the whole of the improvement in 
values, at all events, in Stock Exchange securities of late, 
has more than discounted the growing prosperity in trade, 
to be legitimately expected during the next two or three 
years. Should the slightest disappointment take place 
the result might prove most unpleasant if not serious. 
In a position such as this, caution on the part of 
bankers is to be weleomed and applauded. 


PERU. 
E are glad to see that the Committee of Peruvian 
Bondholders are losing no time in taking the 
requisite active measures for the realisation of the 
properties now effectually under their control. Since 
we last wrote tenders have been invited by the com- 
mittee for the immediate working of the guano deposits 
which have fallen into Chilian possession, and so far as 
we can gather many leading firms, both here and on the 
Continent, are likely to prove competitors. Competition 
must always be healthy in commercial pursuits ; but it is 
difficult. to suppose that, if not the whole, at all events 
the lion’s share of this great agency business, can fall 
into any other hands than those of the Guano Company, 
whose experience in these matters must be unrivalled in 
this country. There is, too, an additional inducement 
in handing over the workings to this company, 
which would probably weigh much with the com- 
mittee, and which is perhaps not generally understood. 
The Guano Company have. at present large stocks 
of guano, against advances made to Peru, in their 
hands awaiting realisation, and these. of course would 
come into strong competition against any sales that the 
bondholders might attempt to effect independently. 
From information which has reached us, we believe we 
are not wrong in surmising that the Guano Company 
would be willing, in the event of their securing the 
agency, to share the proceeds of future sales in Europe 
equally with the bondholders. This substantially 
implies an immediate market, and consequently an 
immediate profit, to the public creditors of Peru. Com- 
petition would be waived to a great extent, and the 
result would seemingly be beneficial alike to all. But 
be this as it may, the fact is eminently satisfactory that 
the committee are taking prompt action. They have 
nothing to gain by delay. Chili is now far too power- 
ful both at land and sea for them to fear any molestation 
at the hands of Peru, even should the war be carried on 

as a wasting, protracted struggle. 


VIRGINIA. 


[* there be a State more faithless and disreputable 

than the Peruvian Republic in fulfilling its engage- 
ments towards its creditors, that State is certainly Virginia. 
After long and careful deliberation, the Legislature passed 
an Act in March last, arranging a final settlement with 
the holders of the Public Debt, who, to secure this boon, 
had of course to submit to many sacrifices. The first 
coupon due under the terms of the settlement was paid 
in July last; but the second coupon, due 1st Jan., is 
still unmet. Nor is this all. The elections for a fresh 
Legislature took place in November last, and the result 
was favourable to a party in the State who are opposed 









to the maintenance ofthe public financial: en ments, 
This new Parliament has met and deliberated, and the 
Senate, we are informed by cable this week, has passed 
a Bill for further reducing the State Debt from 32 
to 19% million dollars, and fixing the interest on 
the reduced amount at 3 per cent. perannum, And all 
this has been effected in the face of a Governor's 


message at the opening of the session, protesting in 
the strongest terms possible against the shamefulness 
and folly of any such step. Fortunately Virginia is not 
altogether a Sovereign State, for in such case the debt. 
would no doubt be written off with one stroke of the — 
pen, A large proportion of the bonds issued carry — 
coupons which are receivable in payment .of taxes, and — 
the currency of these, according to the Constitution, is 
happily under the protection of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


; 
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THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX: 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 
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COREA. 3 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
IR,—While agreeing with you, regarding the general 
usefulness of Mr. Oppert’s work on ‘“ Corea,” 
reviewed in your last number, I must take exception, in 
the interest of truth and the Chinese, ‘to one or two of 
his dicta to which you have given a wider currency than’ 
perhaps they would be likely to have obtained in the 
pages of the book itself. One of these is that Corea is 
not a vassal state of China. /¢ zs—quite as much as 
were the Loochoos, which, though actual tributaries, have, 
been occupied by that extremely amiable, though alto-. 
gether over-bumptious people—the Japanese. Mr. Oppert’s 
book is mainly compiled from Japanese sources and in 
Japanese interests. His acquaintance with the country 
is evidently not very great, and as he is reticent as to 
dates, it is not very clear when his personal knowledge 
of the parts visited by him ceased, though there is 
internal evidence that his visits were not made recently.. 
Now I can quite understand the Japanese declaring that 
the Coreans are not vassals of the Chinese Empire, as 
their interest is at present to minimise to the utmost the 
limits of the Middle Kingdom, and to aggrandise them- 
selves at its expense. As for the Coreans, they are also 
sure to represent themselves as perfectly independent. 
Though it is difficult sometimes to say over what countries 
in Asia the Pekin authorities do not more or less claim 
some sovereignty, yet I think there can be no doubt, in 
spite of Mr. Oppert and the Japanese denials, that Corea 
is, to use the official language of that extremely official 

publication, the “ Almanach de Gotha,” for 1880(pp. 
607), ‘“sous.un Roi tributaire, qui recoit son investiture 
de l’Empereur de Chine.” Neither is it correct to say 
that the Coreans send an Embassy to Pekin once in a 
number of years. The King, as bound by his vassalage 
to the Chinese Emperor, though perfectly master within 
his own realm, sends a tribute-bearing mission every year. 
It is also ludicrous to represent, as do the Coreans, 
that the presents sent are merely complimentary, 
and are returned in the shape of articles of equal value, 
The Burmese Gazette described the conclusion of the 
second Burmese war as entirely owing to the clemency of 
the King, “ giving money to the poor foreigners to hel 

them back to their own country ;” and, of course, we 
know that Molitre’s “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme” was not 
a tradesman, but “his father was an excellent judge of 
cloth. He used to select pieces for his friends which he 
parted with for money.” The Coreans’ account of their 
tribute to China is about equally naive. Neither must 
Mr. Oppert suppose that our knowledge of “ The For- 
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1 Land” is so. trifling as € represents. M. 
et in his “L’ ae Cane”; published in 1874, 
ves us a very fair account of it, P vhile of late the 
apanese have by treaty obtained the right of establish- 
‘ settlements at Fusan-Po and Gensang, forty-five 
miles distant from each other. During 1878-79 Corean 
products to the amount of over £90,000 were brought 
to Japan, while durin uring the same period twenty-four 
Japanese steamers and four hundred and fifty junks 
entered and left the port of Fusan. These facts I take 
from the Zokio Times of November rst, 1879. Com- 
bined with the particulars narrated in a recent Foreign 
Office report, they prove that the Japanese are not quite 
so ignorant of Corea as, to our discredit as geographers 
and merchants, we are. They have not as yet reached 
the capital—Seyool, Haniang, King-Ki-tao, or Kiung, by 
all of which names it is known—though, considering the 
inordinate Japanese earth-hunger, they and their iron- 
clads will not long allow the waters of the Hang-Kang 
(or Kang-Kiang) to flow in peace, though whether they 
will fare better than did Admirals Roze and Rodgers 
remains to be seen. Considering the way the Japs 
are playing. into the Russians’ hands, it would, I think, 
be.extremely unwise to allow their aggressive designs 
to have free play, though it is more than possible that 
the self-sufficient Ni ipponese may discover that in asking 
the aid of Russia against the Chinese they have fallen 
between two grindstones, or, at least, have repeated the 
pleasant fable of the horse who called in the aid of the 
man to help him against the deer. I alsothink that Mr. 
Oppert has committed a wild exaggeration when he 
estimated the population of Corea at 15,000,000. If 
he had put it at under 9,000,o00o—as do the Chinese, 
never apt to under-estimate the populousness of the 
Empire—he would have been over the mark. Finally, 
not to pick minor holes in the cloak of the latest writer 
on Corea, Mr. Oppert is wrong in deriving Corea from 
Kaoly-li. _ Chosin (Tsosjén) is the native name; 
Kaoly-le (Ka-o-li), the Chinese ; and Korai, the Japanese. 
From the latter our term Corea is corrupted. .In passing 
these strictures on Mr. Oppert’s “Forbidden Land” I 
have no wish to underrate the book. Only at a time 
when the affairs of China and Japan are hanging in the 
balance the interests of truth, China, and geography— 
which do not often pull in the same boat—demand that 
such misstatements, though doubtless inadvertent, ought 
not to be allowed to pass unchallenged.—I am, &c. 
Feb. 23rd. R. 


NORTH BRITISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—In answer to numerous inquiries as to the time 
for sending in subscriptions for the new British 
Arctic Expedition, we beg to be allowed to state in your 
columns that circulars are now being issued inviting con- 
tributions ; but that as this process must be a gradual 
one it is open to all intending contributors to send in 
their ‘subscriptions at once to the honorary secretaries, 
*‘ Central Arctic Committee Rooms,” 107, Fleet Street, 
E.C. All cheques should be made payable to J. H. 
ea Esq., M.P. 
We are, Sir, 
Yours, &c., 
E. A. COLLiEr, 
C. E. Moor, i Ffon. Sees. 
Central Arctic Committee, 107, Fleet Street, 
16th February, 1880. 
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“FORGET ME NOT” AT THE PRINCE on 
WALES’. 


HE Prince of Wales’s Theatre has now passed wig 

the hands of Mr. Edgar Bruce, who has entirely 
altered the style of entertainment to which patrons of 
this house are accustomed. Instead of comedy he givés 
us melodrama, and that too of a wholly serious kind, the 
sort of performance which we would have expected rather 
at the Adelphi or the Princess’s than at the tiny house 
in Tottenham Street. It must be said, however, that the 
melodrama, a piece called “ Forget Me Not,” by Messrs. 
Grove and Merivale, originally produced at the Lyceum 
last summer, is a good specimen of its class, an interest- 
ing play with strong situations, and in parts well written. 
Thus, then, drama may flourish in the old home of comedy, 
and if Mr. Bruce keeps to the promise of his prospectus, 
to give us pieces by English authors and not adaptations 
from the French, he will have the good wishes of all who 
have at heart the welfare of the stage in this country. ~ 
Tne story of “ Forget Me Not” isa simple one. The 
Comte de Brissac is the son of the Marquise. de 
Mohrivart,, an adventuress and something worse, who 
kept a gambling-house in Paris, and he marries an 
English girl, Miss Rose Verney,’ dying soon afterwards. 
The Marquise thereupon comes to live with her 
daughter-in-law and the sister, Alice Verney, much. to 
their horror,and desires to be introduced into society. 
Alice would gladly get rid of her, but the Marquise has 
explained t hat by Article 148 of the “Code Napoléon ” 
her son’s marriage is invalid and his child illegitimate, 
as it took place without the consent of his parents. By 
giving her sanction within a certain time, moreover, the 
mother can make the marriage a legal one, and thus the 
Marquise has a hold over Alice Verney, for she dare not 
tell the fatal secret to her sister, and wishes to gain. the 
document which will make Rose the lawful Comtesse de 
Brissac and legitimise her child. This is the state of 
affairs when Sir Horace Welby, Alice’s lover, comes upon 
the scene, which is laid in Rome, and thenceforward the 
play resolves itself into a duel between him and the 
Marquise. Thus the interest of the piece is rather nar- 
rowed, and more might be made with advantage of the 
love between Alice and Horace Welby, while a certain 
amount of compression applied to the dialogue would 
bring the undeniably strong situations closer together, 
which would be an improvement. As it is there is a 
good deal of repetition, and the story drags now and 
then ; but on the whole the play is a powerful one, and 
interests the audience. In the end of course Sir 
Horace wins, but only by an accident, for he discovers 
an individual who, having been ruined by the Marquise, 
murdered her husband in old days, and is anxious to per- 
form the same kindly office for her; so under the influence 
of fear she yields, no other considerations having had 
the slightest weight with her. The interpretation was 
adequate. Miss Genevitve Ward had evidently bestowed 
careful study on the part of the Marquise, and it suits 
her well. She was too deliberate in the early scenes, 
and her intonation was curiously monotonous, while she 
should certainly cut out the melancholy snatches 
of song with which she embellishes the 7d/. In 
the latter part of the piece, however, she showed 
genuine power, and played with a dramatic intensity 
and vigour of elocution which claimed and held 
the attention of the audience until the climax of 
the drama, when she has to go out baffled and beaten, 
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yet saved from her victim’s vengeance, As Alice Verney, 
Miss Kate Pattison played with a ladylike self-possession 
and charming naturalness of manner as welcome as they 
are rare upon the stage of to-day. A fresher and truer 
and, withal, more artistic personation of a pure English 
girl struggling against the wiles of a foreign adventuress 
it would be hardly possible to find, and Miss Pattison 
has in Alice Verney made a great stride in her art. Mr. 
Clayton played Sir Horace Welby carefully and intelli- 
gently, and Mr. Flockton’s sound art made a small 
character stand out with good effect ; while Mrs. Leigh 
Murray’s experience was of value to the cast. “‘ Forget- 
Me.Not” was well put upon the stage, and certainly 
pleased a large audience. H. Savi_e CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 


ccna ppemmmneee 
THE RICHTER CONCERTS. 
E count no less than sixteen symphonies in the 
programme of the nine concerts to be conducted 
by Hans Richter during next May and June. In addi- 
tion to these there are to be performed three overtures 
and five various orchestral pieces, “ besides others which 
will be announced later.” With such a colossal feast 
put before them, subscribers to these concerts can hardly 
complain that they are unlikely to get their money’s 
worth, The only thing to look for now is quality as well 
as quantity, and with last year’s experience of what the 
gifted Viennese musician can do in an incredibly short 
space with a scratch body of performers, we are justified 
in indulging in favourable prospects so far as the band 
is concerned. It is only too probable that criticism will 
once more be defied, notwithstanding the high expecta- 
tions that are being formed. The nine symphonies of 
Beethoven are, as previously announced, included in the 
sixteen to be given, which are further made up of two by 
Schubert, and one each by Brahms, Haydn, Liszt, Mozart, 
and Schumann. Wagner will not be so largely repre- 
sented as we feared. Indeed, considering what enthu- 
siastic votaries he has in those most nearly connected 
with this enterprise, we call the “Faust” overture, the 
“‘ Siegfried-Idyll,” and the “ Meistersinger” overture an 
excessively modest contribution. The remaining items 
comprise Liszt’s “‘ Hunnenschlacht,” a concert overture 
by Henschel, Berlioz’s “Carnival Romain,” and a Bach pre- 
ludeand fugue (No. 4,in Dminor) arranged for orchestra by 
J. J. Abert. It may at least be conceded that variety of 
esthetic taste has been duly allowed for in this scheme, 
and if it be carried out with an equivalent regard for the 
highest artistic results, we shall have reason to be thankful 
for the Richter concerts. 

BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
HY such a falling-off in the number and import- 
ance of the new works produced at this year’s 
Brighton Festival? Mr. Kuhe has latterly accustomed 
his patrons to a scheme of such exceptional art value in 
regard to novelties that the difference was at once notice- 
able. This there is every reason to regret, and at first 
sight it seems natural to saddle the entrepreneur with the 
blame, more especially as his audiences are not generally 
averse to paying to hear new compositions. But we are in- 
clined tolook a little further for thereal cause of this paucity. 
The fact is our oratorio and cantata writers are rather lazy 
just now, or else occupied with what brings them more 
lucrative results. They are raising the old cry that high 
art does not pay, and they cannot work for nothing. Still 
more do they complain that if a new oratorio or cantata 
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the chances are it will be heard only once or twice m 
and then sink into oblivion, or what is as bad for the 
profit that accrues to the composer. There is um 
doubtedly some reason in this argument on the part 


the musician, who cannot live on glory any more than 


can workers in other artistic spheres. The consequence 
is that a first-rate man, when in this cash-seeking mood, 
will ask a considerable sum for a work that takes him 
perhaps months to complete, and we can quite under- 
stand that an individual undertaker of a Festival, like 
Mr. Kuhe, should hesitate to invest largely in this 
direction when the opulent committees of our oldest 
Festivals—the more to their discredit—spend next to 
nothing for novelties. But whether the cost was great, 
little, or nothing at all, Mr. Kuhe has hitherto put these 
self-satisfied folks to the blush by making his annual 
gathering exceptional for the opportunities it affords 
native composers of any merit. That which has just 
ended has certainly failed to come up to the average in 
the way of new sacred works; but we are content to 
think that either that there were none worthy of production 
at Mr. Kuhe’s disposal, or they would have cost more to 
obtain than he would have felt justified in giving. As it 
was, three or four minor compositions were heard for the 
first time at the miscellaneous concerts, and a new and 
melodious Pastoral by Henry Leslie shared a morning 
programme with the “ Hymn of Praise.” It is pleasant 
to add that the attendances were fairly large, and that 
the performances have been up to the high mark always 
observable at the Brighton gathering. Indeed, Sir 
Michael Costa thought the rendering of his oratorio 
“ Naaman” one of the best he had ever conducted. 


MDLLE. .JANOTHA’S PIANOFORTE RECcIraTION took 
place on Thursday afternoon at St. James’s Hall. There 
was a numerous audience, composed, of course, as is 
usual with afternoon concerts, of a great majority of 
ladies. In Beethoven’s moonlight sonata Mdlle. Janotha 
certainly took the second movement too slowly ; other- 
wise the performance was excellent. How thoroughly 
well able the ar/is/e is to cope with the greatest technical 
difficulties was apparent by her rendering of Chopin’s 
“‘ Scherzo,” which was remarkable both in touch and in 
execution. It may be noted en passant that Madlle. 
Janotha plays without music. 

Gossip.—It is anticipated that the regular season at 
Her Majesty’s will not commence before the first week ia 
May. But in some usually well-informed quarters there 
is an impression that no regular season will be held in 
the Haymarket house at all. At any rate, not a single 
engagement of importance is yet signed for it.—The Carl 
Rosa performances end next Saturday, and on the 
fcllowing morning the company leave by special train 
for Newcastle, where they open on Monday, March 8, 
There is no rest for the—clever.—Mr. Charles Hallé’s 
orchestra, so well known in the North of England, will 
make what we believe to be its first appearance in 
London on the 9th proximo at St. James’s Hall, at two 
concerts, one morning and one evening. —Two sympho- 
nies and two overtures will be given in each programme, 
and Mr. Hallé will, of course, conduct, while the vocalists 
will respectively be Madame Patey and Mr. Santley, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd and Herr Henschel.—Mr. Henry Leslie 
will once more essay the task of conducting a band at 
the second concert of his Choir’s last season, to be given 
next Thursday. Mendelssohn’s “ Antigone”. and Bee 
thoven’s violin concerto solo played by Herr Joachim, are 
the cause of this. 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE, M.P., D.C.L., LL.D. . 


LIFE. 


ORN at Liverpool, December 29, 1809. 
Educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. 

1829. Student of Christ Church. 

1831. Graduated Double First. 

1832-46. M.P. for Newark. 

1834. Junior Lord of the Treasury. 

1835, Feb.—April 18th. Under-Secretary for the Colo- 
nies. 

1841. Vice-President of the Board of Trade; Master of 
the Mint ; and Member of the Privy Council. 

1843-45. President of the Board of Trade. 

1846. Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

1847-65. M.P. for Oxford University. 

1852-55. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

1858-59. Special Commissioner to the Ionian Islands. 

1859-65. Lord Rector of Edinburgh University. 

1859-66. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

1865-68. M.P. for South Lancashire. 

1868. M.P. for Greenwich. 

1868, Dec. 9—Feb. 21, 1874. Prime Minister. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer from Aug. 1873—Feb. 
1874. 

1877. Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 


WRITINGS. 


1827. Portions of “ The Eton Miscellany,” by R. Bouverie 
[W. E.G.}. 8vo. 

1838. “ Speech delivered in the House of Commons on 
the Motion of Sir G. Strickland for the Aboli- 
tion of the Negro Apprenticeship.” 8vo. 

“The State in its Relations, with the Church.” 
8vo, 

2nd Edit., 1839; 4th Edit. (enlarged), 2 
vols., 1841. 

1840. * Church Principles considered in their Results.” 
8vo. 

1843. “The Inaugural Address delivered at the Opening 
of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool.” 8vo, 

1845. “ A Manual of Prayers from the Liturgy, arranged 
for Family Use.” 12mo. 

“Remarks upon Recent Commercial Legislation.” 
8vo. 

“ Substance of a Speech for the Second Reading 
of the Maynooth College Bill.” 8vo., 

1848. * Substance of a Speech on the Motion of Lord 
John Russell for a Committee of the whole 
House, with a View to the Removal of the re- 
maining Jewish Disabilities, Dec. 16, 1847, with 
a Preface.” 8vo. 

1850. ‘* Substance of a Speech on the Affairs of Greece 
and the Foreign Policy of the Administration, 
June 27, 1850.” 8yo. 

“‘Remarks on the Royal Supremacy as it is 
defined by Reason, History, and the Constitu- 
tion : a Letter to the Bishop of London.” 8vo. 

[‘‘ Historical Remarks on the Royal Supremacy.” 
Extracts from above. 1865. 8vo.] 

New Edit, with New Preface, 1877. 8vo. 

“Speech on the Commission of Enquiry into the 
State of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge.” 8yo. 
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1851. A Latter 40% the Earl of Aberdeen on the State 
tions of the Neapolitan | Government.” 
Berna 


“A Second Letter to the Earl of Aberdeta on 
the State Prosecutions of the Neapolitan 
Government.” 8vo. 

Another Edit. (both Letters), 1851, 8vo5 
3rd Edit., 1851; 7th Edit., 1851; 14th Edit, 
1859, r2mo, 

“ Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill: Speech 
on the 28th March, 1851, on the Motion that 
the Bill be Read a Second Time.” 8vo. 

Translated L. C. Farini’s “The Roman State from 
1815-50.” 8vo. 

1852. “An Examination of the Official Reply of the 
Neapolitan Government, entitled ‘ Rassegna 
degli errori e delle fallacie pubblicati dal 
Signor Gladstone.’” 8vo. 

“A Letter to the Right Rev. W. Skinner, D.D., 
Bishop of Aberdeen, on the Function of Lay- 
men in the Church.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1852; New Edit. 1869, 8vo. 

‘*Speech of Mr. Gladstone on the Second Read- 
ing of the New Zealand Constitution Bill.” 
8vo. 

1853. “Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the Financial State and Prospects of the 
Country.” 8vo. 

1854. “‘ The Financial Budget for 1854.” 8vo. 

1855. “Our Colonies: an Address.” 8vo. 

. ** Speech on the War and the Negotiations in the 
House of Commons on the 3rd August, 1855.” 
8vo. 

1857. ‘*On the Place of Homer in Classical Education 
and in Historical Inquiry.” 8vo. 

[In “Oxford Essays.”] 8vo. 

“War in China: Speech on March 3, 1857.” 
8vo. 


1858. “Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age.” 


3 vols. 8vo. 

1860. “Inaugural Address delivered before the 
University of Edinburgh, April 16, 1860.” 
8vo. 

Another Edit., 1860. 8vo. 

“Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the Finance of the Year and the Treaty of 
Commercg with France, delivered in the House 
of Commons, Feb. 10, 1860.” 8vo. 

1861. “Translations by Lord Lyttelton and W. E. G.” 
8vo. 

1862. “* Mechanics’ Institutes: their Advantages and 
how to improve them. A Lecture.” 12mo.. 

“ Address and Speeches delivered at Manchester 
on the 23rd and 24th April, 1862.” 8vo. 

1863. “‘ The Financial Statements of 1853, 1860-1863, 
to which are added a Speech on Tax-Bills, 
1861, and on Charities, 1863.” 8vo, 

' Wedgwood: an Address delivered at the laying 
of the Foundation-stone of the Memorial 
Building in Honour of J. Wedgwood.” 8vo. 

“Translations by Lord Lyttelton and W. E. G.” 
4to. 

1864. ‘Speech on the Bill for the Extension of Suffrage 
in Towns.” 1r2mo. 

“The Financial Statement of 1864, delivered April 
7, 1864.” 8vo. 

1865. ‘ Address on the Place of Ancient Greece in the 
Providential Order of .the World, delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh.” 8vo. 
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1865. “ The Financial Statement of 1865, deliveredApril 
27; 1865.” 
“ Speeches and Addresses delivered at the Elec- 
| ‘tion of 1865.”  8vo. 
1866. “Speeches on Parliamentary Reform in 1866.” 
8vo. 
1868, “A ‘Chapter of Autobiography.” 8vo. 
Tenth thousand, 1868. 
“Ecce Homo.” {Reprinted from Good Words.) 
| 8vo. 
1869. “Juventus Mundi: The Gods and Men of the 
Heroic Age.” Crown 8vo. 
“The Irish Church: a Speech delivered in the 
House of Commons, March 1, 1869.” 8vo. 
ard Edit., 1869. 
1870. “Germany, France, and England.” [Zdinburgh 
Review). 8vo. 

“ A Speech delivered in the House of Commons 
on March 11, 1870, on the Second Reading of 
the Irish Land Bill.” 8vo. 

“ A Corrected Report of the Speech on Proposing 
the Irish Land Bill, Feb. 15, 1870.” 8vo. 

1871. “A Corrected Report of the Speech of the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, at Greenwich, Oct. 28, 
1871.” 8vo. 

1873. “An Address delivered at the Distribution of 
Prizes in the Liverpool Collegiate Institution,” 
with an Introduction. 8vo. 


“ Speech on moving for leave to bring in a Bill . 
relating to University Education in Ireland.” 


8vo. 
1874. “Ritualism ” [in Contemporary Review]. 


“Speech on the Second Reading of the Church | 
Patronage (Scotland) Bill in the House of | 


Commons, July 6, 1874.” 8vo. 
“The Vatican Decrees in their bearing on Civil 
Allegiance : a Political Expostulation.” 


16th thousand, 8vo; 7oth thousand, 12mo. | 


104th thousand, 8vo; rroth thousand, 12mo. 
1875. “Vaticanism: an Answer to Replies and Re- 
proofs.” 8vo. 

“ Speeches of Pius IX.” [in Quarterly Review. 

“Introductory Letter to E. de Laveleye’s ‘ Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism on their bearing 
upon the Liberty and Prosperity of Nations.’ ” 
8vo. 

Another Edit., 1876. 8vo. 

“Rome and the Newest Fashions in Religion: 
Three Tracts—The Vatican Decrees, Vatican- 
ism, Speeches of the Pope.” Collected Edition, 
with a Preface. 8vo. 

1876. ‘Homeric Synchronism: an Enquiry into the 
Time and Place of Homer.” 8vyo. 

“ A Speech delivered at Blackheath, Sept. 9, 1876, 
together with Letters on the Question of the 
East.” 

“The Church of England and Ritualism.” 8vo. 
[Reprinted from Contemporary Review. | 

“Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the 
East.” 8vo. 

“The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern Problem ” ; 
“ The Courses of Religious Thought”; ‘ Ho- 
merology”; “Russian Policy and Deeds in 
Turkestan ” [in Contemporary Review]. 8vo. 

1877. “Piracy in Borneo and the Operations of July, 
1849” [in Contemporary Review. 
“The Slavonic Provinces of the Ottoman Empire: 


Address at Hawarden.” 8vo. [Eastern Ques- 


tion Association: Papers, No. 5.] 





1877. "Mr, Gladstone’s Réséliitions andl \Speedh Gh the 
Eastern Question in the House of 
_ May 7, 1877.” 8vo. . [Eastern Question Asso- 
ciation Papers, No. 6.] . | ae 
“Lessons in Massacre ; or, The Conduct of the 
Turkish Government in and about Bulgaria 
since May, 1876.” 8vo. 
Preface to Misses Mackenzie and Irby’s ** Tra 
in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in. Europe,” 
8vo. 
1878. “ England's Mission.” [Vi ineteenth Century.) ; 
“Homer.” rzmo. [One of J. R. Green’s pete 
ture Primers. ] 
“Kin Beyond Sea.” [North American Raien’. 
** Homer’s Epithets of Colour.” 
“The Paths of Honour and of Shame.” [Re- 
printed from the (Vineteenth Century]. 8vo. 
“ Preface to Schliemann’s ‘ Narrative of Discoveries 
at Mycenz.’” 8vo, 
1879. “ Dean Hook. An Address delivered at Hawar- 
den.” 
“Gleanings of Past Years, 1843-78.” 7 vols 
Fcap. 8vo. 
“The Country and the Government.” [In ae 
teenth Century. | 
1880. “‘ Mr. Gladstone in Scotland. Speeches delivered 
Dec. 1879.” 8yo. 


‘“‘ Free Trade, Railways, and Commerce.” [Wine 


teenth Century. | 


“England and Russia, by O. K.” [JVineteenth = 


Century. | 


[Our attention has been called by the Rev. Dr. Lee to the 
Jact that a review of his work, “ The Church under 
Queen Elizabeth,” on Feb. 14th, contains serious refitc- 
tions on his serviial character, We have no hesitation 
in expressing our regret that this article should have 
appeared at all, and to assure Dr. Lee that no imputa- 
tions on his honour and honesty were intended, and if 
they were unintentionally conveyed are hereby absolutely 
withdrawn. | 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MILTON.* 
ROFESSOR MASSON prefaces this last volume of 


his Life of Milton with an expression of not un- — 
natural gratification at the completion of so great a task. 
He adds that it is peculiarly satisfactory to himself to 
have completed it on its original plan. We shall cer- 
tainly be expressing the feelings of a great many readers 


when we say that we wish he had completed it on any 
other. For the truth about this huge book is (and all 
candid and competent critics have had to confess it) 
that its plan is radically bad. Professor Masson has 
attempted—attempted openly and avowedly—to com- 
bine a biography of a particular person, not himself a 
statesman, nor, save partially and indirectly, what is 
called a public man at all, with a complete history of 
England during the man’s time. He has produced a 
work of immense research and erudition, which will be 
always welcome as a book of reference, especially to 
those who know enough about its various subjects to find 
their way among the labyrinths of incongruous informa- 
tion. But if he would now set to work and disentangle 
his two threads, giving usa life of Milton in one book 
and a history of England during the central sixty years of 
the seventeenth century in another, we should be much 





* The Life of Fohn Milton. Vol. VI. By Davip MAssoN. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 
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more grateful to him, The history is superfluous to the 
seekers after the biography ; the biography is an unsuit- 
able and awkward vehicle for the conveyance of the 
history. 

The present volume justifies to the fullest extent these 
strictures, though they apply also to the whole work. It 
is sufficient to say that we have to read more than a 
hundred and fifty pages before (as far as we remember) 
the very name of Milton is mentioned. At page 163 we 
come back to our mutton and find him in “ abscondence,” 
as Professor Masson. chooses to call it. As everybody 
knows, the actual molestation Milton met with at the 
Restoration was very slight.. Professor Masson therefore 
gives us some five-and-twenty pages more describing the 
things which did of happen to the poet, expressing his 
surprise that they did not, and inventing a theory of the 
elaborate machinations to which, as it seems to him, 
Milton’s friends must have resorted to ward off the 
danger. This danger, be it remembered, as far as the 
plain facts of history go, never existed. Then we have 
another batch of pure history. This is succeeded by an 
elaborate, interesting, and in itself valuable sketch of the 
early literature of the Restoration. Professor Masson 
seems indeed to us to be wrong in his denunciation of 
the.general and, we believe, quite correct theory that a 
new era of letters did begin about this time. But this is 
not our point of quarrel. These hundred and thirty 
pages have as little to do with Milton as if they had been 
an account of the literature of Victorian times, the author 
of “‘ Paradise Lost ” having absolutely nothing in common 
with his younger contemporaries. A few pages of aptly- 
put exposition of this contrast would have been appro- 
priate enough, but to occupy a biography of Milton 
with lives and notices of Davenant and Dryden, Hobbes 
and More—nay, Wycherley and Shadwell—seems to us, 
we confess, preposterous. The result is that four 
hundred pages of large size have by this time been 
consumed, of which about forty are concerned with the 
nominal subject. Then things mend a little, and Milton’s 
own life and works begin to receive attention, the latter 
half, or rather less than half, of the volume being tolerably 
relevant, if we skip a history of the Cabal and some 
more notices of Dryden’s and other men’s literary work. 
The transactions relating to ‘ Paradise Lost,” Milton’s 
will, the subsequent history of his descendants, &c., are 
handled with extreme minuteness, and fully deserve the 
praise due to conscientious labour. 

Of course there is no need to go far for the model 
which has led Professor Masson astray. He has, like so 
many others, thought to follow Mr. Carlyle in the plan of 
his Cromwell and his Frederick. Now we believe most 
people think-that even in the hands of the master the 
second attempt to carry out this system did not wholly 
succeed. ‘To co-ordinate and arrange such a mass of 
details requires genius to begin with, and we do not wish 
to say anything offensive when’ we say that Professor 
Masson strikes us as. coming a little short of a man of 
genius. Inthe second place, to make the digest readable 
requires genius of a distinctly humorous character, and 
Professor Masson’s efforts at humour are deplorable. 
He endeavours to impart: livelieness to his narrative 
by calling Charles II. ‘a lazy coffin-faced lout,” by de- 
scribing the ceremony of consecration as the Archbishop 
and Bishops’ “ blasphemous uttermost,” and by termi- 
nating his account of it by the would-be Carlylism, “Is 
it God or Mephistopheles that governs the world?” We 
cannot answer this question, but are inclined to doubt 
its relevance. ‘Then, again, Professor Masson volunteers 
the valuable piece of information, that when he had 
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Carey's “ Dante” and exclaimed, “ Mercy of Heaven, 
this # a book, this is literature.” If Mr. Masson ever 
has a biographer like-minded with himself, this instance of 
combined piety and taste will doubtless interest him. 
The general reader will, we fear, hardly receive it with 
much excitement. 

The formal defects of the book are so great that it is 
impossible not to dwell on them, but we should be sorry if 
the censure they deserve and must receive should divert 
attention from its real and already acknowledged value as 
a storchouse of facts. Professor Masson’s criticism is not 
always to be trusted, and we cannot praise his con- 
temptuous refusal rather than omission to take notice of 
the sources of “ Paradise Lost.” The relation of the 
poem to Andreini’s Adamo” and Vondel’s “ Lucifer 
especially ought to have been examined, more particu- 
larly since every facility has been recently given in the 
latter case for the examination by Mr. Gosse’s extrication 
of Vondel from the (to most Englishmen unintelligible) 
Dutch. But we can very well believe that Professor 
Masson’s research has been active, patient, and wide, and 
that his claim to have in most if not all cases gone to 
the fountain-head is justified. Perhaps it may be owing 
to this greater strictness on his part that some small dis- 
crepancies from his predecessors are due. Thus Clifford, 
the ill-tempered Master of the Charterhouse, who is said 
to have collaborated in the “ Rehearsal,” and who also 
wrote spiteful critical letters on Dryden, is called by 
previous authorities Martin Clifford; Professor Masson’ 
calls him Matthew. Shadwell the Professor calls a 
Staffordshire man, but he is generally given to Norfolk. 
Professor Masson should not, by the way, talk about 
“ Norfolkshire,” and his vocabulary generally would bear 
a little correction and weeding out of awkward obsolete 
or “inusitate ” words. “ Abscondence” has already been 
noticed, and “‘intellection,” ‘‘co-etaneans,” &c., may 
join itin limbo. Mr. Pattison in his recent sketch of 
Milton has spoken of Professor Masson’s work as “a 
noble and final monument” to the poet’s memory. 
We hope for the sake of that memory that it is nothing 
of the kind. These six huge volumes contain, indeed, 
all, or almost all, the stones, the cement, and the other 
materials necessary for the erection of the monument ; 
they clear the ground and make the task of the sculptor 
comparatively easy. But they cannot be said to com- 
pose it themselves, partly because of the admixture of 
wholly alien and irrelevant matter, and partly because of 
the total want of grace or appropriateness in the design, 
as well as of skill in the execution. 


CHINESE STORIES.* 


T is exactly two hundred years since the original of 
the two volumes now before us was completed. 

The fact that the poverty of the author, P’u Sung Ling, 
prevented the stories being published until 1740, probably 
some forty years after his death, when his grandson was 
able to afford the necessary funds for cutting the blocks 
for, and giving to the world, this collection, has made the 
erroneous supposition that the tales date from the last 
century only, a wide-spread and natural one. The author 
of the present translation, Mr. Herbert Giles, of the 
Consular Service, is rather severe on other Chinese 
scholars. By his unremitting study of the language, 
literature, and customs of the Chinese during the twelve 


* Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio. Translated and Anno- 
tated by Herwert A. Gites. (Thos. De La Rue and Co.) 
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years he has spent in the country he has attained a very 
high position among Sinologists, but it was scarcely 
mecessary to be so sarcastic on the unfortunate 
“ foreigners” who have never mentioned these “ Strange 
Stories without some inaccuracy”; for our study of 
Chinese literature is still in its infancy, and all contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of this huge subject have hitherto 
been welcome, even though they might be superficial 
and defective. It is not for the successful scholar to 
scorn the work of those who have preceded him on a 
field which, but a quarter of a century ago, was all but 
inaccessible. “Strange Stories,” says Mr. Giles, are as 
popular among the Chinese as the “Arabian Nights” 
among English-speaking peoples. Why he thus confines 
the popularity of the Eastern treasury of fiction to Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, we are at a loss to guess, and we 
are compelled to presume that he, like so many of those 
learned in the literature of Southern and Eastern Asia, is 
not acquainted with that of Western Europe. For the 
“‘ Arabian Nights ” are, at the present time, more read 
in Germany and in France than they are in England, and 
to treat them as if they were a genuine English produc- 
tion, like “ Robinson Crusoe,” is a queer blunder indeed. 
Returning, however, to the work before us, we find that 
Mr. Giles, having departed for various good reasons from 
his original intention of publishing a complete translation 
of the whole sixteen volumes of Tang-Ming-Lung’s 
edition of “Strange Stories,” has selected one hundred 
and sixty-four of the best, only fifteen of which have 
ever appeared before in an English version. ‘“ The in- 
tention of most of these stories is,” says Mr. Giles, “ to 
glorify virtue and to censure vice—always, it must be 
borne in mind, according to the Chinese, and not to the 
European interpretation of these terms.” The caution is 
very necessary, as Western readers are apt to be sorely 
puzzled by the dénouement of some of these tales. When, 
for instance, we read of a man who wastes his substance 
in wine, and habitually gets drunk every night, until a 
wise priest tells him he is suffering from “the wine 
insect” inside him, we naturally expect that the hero of the 
tale will, like the dissolute workman of the British tract, 
recover his health and wax rich in worldly goods when, 
on the priest’s advice, he becomes a total abstainer. But 
notwithstanding the horror with which drunkenness is 
looked upon in China, and although, as Mr. Giles says, 
a tipsy man is hardly ever seen in the streets, and intoxi- 
cation is considered no excuse but rather an aggravation 
of any offence committed, yet the result of the good 
priest’s intervention is that the whilom drunkard becomes 
miserably poor, and what would seem a greater misfor- 
tune to the Chinese, miserably thin. Nor is “the tipsy 
turtle” punished for spending his nights over the wine 
cup, and his days in reeling about the banks of the river. 
Western ideas must, in fact, be put entirely aside in read- 
ing these stories, and after a number of them have been 
perused with the aid of Mr. Giles’s notes, the student 
will feel himself gradually able to take a mental position 
by which he can grasp their moral ; he will, in fact, drift 
into the Chinaman’s place. 
In a few of the stories which fully deserve the epithet of 
“ strange” is there an echo of European, or, we should 
say, Classical tradition, A great many of them turn on 
the mysterious transmigration of souls, and on the won- 
ders effected by devils and foxes. The two words appear 
to some extent to signify the same thing, but only to 
some extent. Putting the matter logically, we are tempted 
to conclude that “ all devils are foxes,” but that the con- 
verse does not hold. All foxes are not devils. On the con- 
¢rary, many of the foxes are excessively attractive maidens, 
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and ordinary mortals marry them after some vicissitu 

without anything unpleasant’ happening to them after- 
wards in consequence. Of course all readers will at once 
be struck by the similarity of these tales to the myths of 
the Were-Wolf. The majority of men who, in Central 
Europe, married these monsters, were terribly punished ; 
in China most of the mortal husbands had, on the con- 
trary, a pleasant time of it, after a series of mysterious 
visits, appearances, deaths, and resurrections have been 
got through. It is in this respect that these tales differ 
widely from all the Western legends dealing with were- 
wolves, supernatural or fairy women, and sprites. The 
“foxes ” are continually getting into the bodies of per- 
sons already dead, and the lost daughter or bride who has 
been buried and mourned for reappears among her family 
and resumes her ordinary avocations. Or a “ fox” and 
a woman change places, the soul of the former entering 
the body of the latter, and vice-versé. Meanwhile, bones 
and bodies still remain buried, and the “fox” goes to 
scatter flowers on her own tomb. Thus a mixing up of 
personality and a loss of identity ensue which are ex- 
tremely confusing to the English reader, who not un- 
naturally declines to grieve over the death of a heroine 
who may reappear a few lines further down as a most 
attractive fox, or to rejoice over the wedding of two 
lovers when the bride may at any moment turn out 
to be a disagreeable animal. Whether Buddhism 
has engrafted transmigration on the were-wolf myths, 
or whether the transmigrations were originally part 
of these myths, and have disappeared as they drifted 
westwards, it would be yet presumptuous to decide 
positively. Before clearing these various tales of their 
local and accidental surroundings, and reducing them, to 
use a mathematical phrase, to their simplest expression, 
we require much more material to work on than we have 
at present. ‘Towards the interesting study of comparative 
mythology there is no doubt that Mr. Giles has made a 
valuable contribution. His translation of “Strange 
Stories from a Chinese Studio,” which he calls literal, 
is quite what he himself terms it, “an addition to our 
knowledge of the folk-lore of China, and an apercu of 
the manners, customs, and social life of that vast 
Empire.” - But it might easily have been much more 
valuable than it is, and with less trouble to the translator. 
He might have saved himself labour, and have given us 
a more useful work, if he had not so persistently 
attempted to modernise, or, if we may be permitted to 
coin the expression ad hoc, to westernise the original. 
This he has done no doubt with the laudable intention of 
making the stories more attractive to English readers, 
and perhaps he will succeed thereby in pleasing a certain 
number of persons who might have been repelled by the 
unfamiliar form of the original turns of speech and modes 
of expression. But the readers who will be pleased to find 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss, prefixed to the Chinese names will 
probably be much less numerous, and certainly less culti- 
vated than those who will feel all their feelings of fitness 
and local colour, acquired after some trouble, shocked by 
the incongruity of such titles, or of the still more absurd 
ones of M.A, and B.A., by which Mr. Giles thinks fit 
to denote those of his characters who have passed the 
two first official Chinese examinations. ‘Two hundred 
years ago the Mister in England would certainly not re- 
present the corresponding title in China; and we are | 
almost surprised to find that Mr. Giles does not talk of one 
of his heroes as “ Hsi Cheng-lieh, Esquire.” This form of 
expression would have been as appropriate as those he 
has chosen. A still more serious objection is the use 
Mr. Giles makes of classical allusions, which neither are 
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nor possibly could ogcur in the original, and which are 
therefore not only incongruous, but calculated to mislead 
entirely those who take up the work not only for mere 
amusement, but for the purpose the author himself sug- 
gests—“ to study the folk-lore of China.” In the twenty- 
third tale we find that Lienhsang knocked at the door of 
Sang, “ who beheld, to his astonishment, a perfect Helen 
for beauty.” In a note we are indeed informed that the 
literal translation is “a young lady whose beauty would 
overthrow a kingdom,” in allusion to an old story the 
author does not think it necessary to reproduce; but 
both the text and the note prove how completely Mr. 
Giles misses the very points which are important to the 
student. If the original means simply “a very beautiful 
woman,” then why insert the classical Helen at all, since 
the allusion only misleads? If, on the other hand, 
there is really some reference to a kingdom having been 
overthrown for the sake of a woman’s beauty, it was 
surely worth while to give this tale, at least in the barest 
outlines, so that the reader should have had a chance of 
comparing it with the Trojan cycle, one of the most impor- 
tant in history. In the same story we find, “She must 
have been a downright Cynthia,” when the proper name 
should have been “Cha’ngyo”—the classical allusion 
being thus unnecessarily and incorrectly brought in. 
Less important but equally absurd is the mention of 
certain people as “county families,” than which any- 
thing more incongruous can scarcely be imagined. 

We have repeatedly had occasion to complain of the 
tendency displayed by translators of old legends and 
tales to modernise their renderings, and have pointed 
out again and again how utterly the value of their work 
is thereby destroyed. No student can possibly be a 
sufficient linguist to be able always to compare the 
versions with the original. If he is, he does not require 
the translation, the object of which is to give those who 
are ignorant of the original language an exact rendering 
of it. But so soon as this rendering becomes modern 
and slangy, all the local colour and all the true savour 
of the original disappear. Nay more, the reader, know- 
ing that certain expressions are clearly not literal trans- 
lations, becomes suspicious of the general fidelity of the 
work, and is induced to doubt whether he has before 
him the real old myth or a story adapted from it by an 
ingenious compiler. In addition to the unnecessary 
anxiety of the translator to render the work more 
generally attractive, another motive for what we cannot 
help calling distortions, is often his anxiety to display his 
own learning and research. This can well be done in 
foot-notes. We do not wish authors to hide their light 
under a bushel, but we require of them that they should 
give us the works of the persons they translate unim- 
proved by any admixture of their own. Connoisseurs in 
wine never approve of a blended vintage ; students also 
require their mental wine to be pure and undefiled. 
Give us, if you please, claret as well as the old crusted 
port, but do not mix them; let the labels on the 
decanters really tell us what are their contents. 


CHRISTY CAREW.* 


ROM the author of “The Hon. Miss Ferrard” and 

that charming little idyll, “ Flitters, Tatters, and 

the Counsellor,” readers would expect another delightful 
Irish story ; nor will “‘ Christy Carew” disappoint them. 
It is a tale of Dublin life, in which the families of Hugh 
Q’Neil, Catholic tradesman and Lord Mayor of the 


* Christy Carew. A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Hon. Miss 


Feriard,” “Hogan, M.P.,” &c. (Richard Bentley and Son.) ° 


city, and of Mr. Carew, “Crown solicitor,” also a 


Catholic, but by no means a bigoted one, play the prin- 


cipal parts. There are two distinct plots in the book, 
and we are at first almost inclined to think that the 
author prefers the gentle, attractive, and loving Esther 
O’Neil to the impetuous and wilful Christy who gives her 
name to the novel. With the former the admirably 
drawn Nevil Jocelyn, the Viceroy’s aide-de-camp, of 
course a Protestant, falls in love—if, indeed, the 
ephemeral and egotistical passion which consumes him 
for a few months, to burn out completely shortly after- 
wards, can be called love; with the latter, Anthony 
Sugrue, a young barrister, who begins by being the boy 
Lanty Carew's coach, and ends as the great Mr. Sargent, 
Q.C.’s devil. The love affairs of these two girls, each 
of whom are equally charming in their way, take totally 
different courses, and end very differently; nor do we 
think that the intensely sad conclusion of the one was 
absolutely necessary to the story, however inevitable it 
may have been as the natural outcome of the intolerant 
bigotry of the Lord Mayor and his set. We do not pro- 
pose to say more about the story, which, interesting as it 
becomes in the hands of the writer, is after all simple in 
the extreme. It serves, however, as a frame on which to 
hang some of the best descriptions of Irish politics, Irish 
people, and Irish scenery we have ever read ; and these 
able and brilliant sketches are the more deserving of 
attention that they are written by an Irish hand. But 
in saying that the story, interesting as it is, is less 
so than the milieu in which events related take place, we 
do not for a moment wish to suggest that the more in- 
structive portions of the book are dragged in regardless 
of the tale ; on the contrary, the tale would be impossible 
if it were not explained by its surroundings. Why should 
Mrs. Carew, zealous Catholic as she is, welcome Mr. 
Dawson, the rich Birmingham manufacturer, as a suitor 
for her stepdaughter’s hand, while she would view with 
horror an alliance with an Irish Protestant? Simply 
because, as the author shows, the Irish hatred of Pro- 
testantism is to a great extent political in its character. 
Mr. Dawson is a Dissenter, and does not belong to the 
English State Church. The Irish detest Protestantism 
because it is the religion of the dominant race, not 
because it is heretic. Again, poor Esther’s sad fate 
would be inexplicable but for the obstinate bigotry of her 
father; and this bigotry would appear to most readers 
unnatural without the numerous conversations between 
priests and laymen on the various subjects which artfully 
instruct ignorant persons about the condition of affairs in 
Ireland while pretending only to elucidate the story. 
At this time “ Christy Carew” has a peculiar interest. 
When passions in Ireland are so deeply roused that the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin brings an action for libel in an 
English Court of Law because he has been called “a bur- 
lesque of a statesman,” when a Lord Lieutenant refuses 
the same Lord Mayor’s invitation to dinner, when a 
ticket-of-leave man is making incendiary speeches in 
London, and a member of the Imperial Parliament is not 
ashamed to preach sedition in the Congress of the 
United States, any sensible and impartial account of the 
social and political aspect of affairs in Dublin must be 
valuable. The information contained in these volumes 
is not the less so that it is clothed in a wonderfully 
attractive garb. And we hope, without being too 
sanguine, that the perusal of “ Christy Carew ” will lead at 
least a few English men and women who believe in 
Home Rule to perceive what a sham and what an impos- 
ture itis. ‘Things Irish have not altered much since the 
Parliament in St. Stephen’s Green was dissolved by the 
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venal votes of a majority ofits members. We are weary, 
indeed, of tales of Harry Lorrequer, Charles 0’ Malley, and 
impecunious Irish landlords, whose estates are mortgaged 
up to the hilt, while their open-hearted tenantry, who adore 
them, are free of the ruined “Castle,” and, we presume, 
willingly bring them the rents they pay for their wretched 
plots of potatoes. These belong to the region of 
romance, and were probably no truer fifty years ago than 
they are now. But if there is now no purchaseable Par- 
liament in Dublin, there are enthusiastic Irish members 
in London, whose claims for justice for Ireland would 
probably be satisfied by a little more than justice for 
themselves, and who would willingly abandon Home 
Rule agitation if any Government thought it worth while 
to buy them. And the village of Newtown Mount 
Kelly is still “the type of its class all over the country, 
consisting of a filthy muddy street, flanked on either side 
by cottages, some of which were slated, but the main 
part thatched ; all with that weather-beaten, dilapidated 
look of poverty and thriftlessness, two qualities the fullest 
expression of which is to be found in Irish rural scenes.” 
Here is an Irish landlady’s opinion of the land agitation, 
in answer to the question whether the new Act had pro- 
duced any improvement in the relations between landlord 
and tenant :— 


“ ¢T wonder if this idiot is writing a book’ she thought to 
herself. Then she said aloud, ‘Changes for the better, do 
you mean? Noindeed! Year after year it is harder to 
get the rents out of them. They have always the same 
story—wet or dry—and now it’s American meat. I don’t 
believe they are ever out of arrears, and I know they have 
money, every one of them. ... They don’t spend their 
money at all—never did spendit.... all pretending to 
be poor and maintaining a poor appearance. They are 

t hoarders, all of them. Oh ! they are simply terrible to 
eal with.’” 


That the author sympathises, as few can do, with the 
sufferings of the poor, that she knows them better than 
the great majority of persons, is so amply proved by her 
previous books, particularly by “ Flitters, Tatters, and 
the Counsellor,” as well as by certain chapters of this 
one, that no one can justly accuse her of class hatred 
or of ignorance, any more than of a special partiality to 
English people rather than Irish. Yet probably no 
stronger proof of the total unfitness of the Irish to govern 
themselves, no more forcible evidence of the hollow- 
ness of the present agitation, were ever given than in the 
pages of this novel. We have, unfortunately, not left 
ourselves space to quote some of the amusing stories, 
truly Hibernian in character, with which it is studded ; 
nor to do more than allude to the vivid and touching 
descriptions of scenery, of which perhaps the best and 
most deeply felt is the scene on Dalkey Island, where 
poor Elsie tries to catch the big sea-anemone, But 
those who merely seek for an amusing book, as well as 
those who like to read clever, epigrammatic, and well- 
written sketches, or the more serious persons who also 
wish to gain instruction—all will find in “ Christy Carew ” 
an interesting, well-conceived, and well-executed novel ; 
a valuable and brilliant exception to the average produc- 
tions of the persons who volunteer to supply us with 
stories in three volumes. 


SKETCHES IN THE HUNTING-FIELD.* 


T is curious for one who takes no pleasure in the 
sports of the field, and to whom horses are only 
useful quadrupeds and nothing more, to observe how 
considerable is the literature on one portion of these 
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would appear that when a crowd of men on horseback _ 
rush after a number of dogs who again are in pursuit of — 
one single small animal, a. great deal of trouble is wasted - 





sports ,alone, that: of hunting. To the phi 


for very little purpose, and that, at any rate, even as- 


suming that there is as good reason for many people to 
gallop wildly after a fox as there is for twenty-two men to | 
be occupied several days in succession in attempting to _ 


knock down three vertical and two horizontal sticks with 
a ball, yet necessarily the subject of the former sport 


cannot be one on which very many books can be written, — 
One would suppose that the incidents connected with . 


jumping over fences, falling into ditches, or galloping 
over pastures would be, if numerous, at any rate so much 


like each other as to become, if chronicled at length, — 


monotonous and uninteresting even to those who have 
shared in the excitement of the hunting-field. Even 
hunting-men themselves not unfrequently express doubts 
whether, after “ Scrutator’s ” exhaustive work, after the 
numerous anecdotes and sporting tales which formerly 
appeared above the signature of ‘‘ Druid,” and beyond 
the accounts of “ runs” which fill the columns of some 
of our contemporaries during the season, any book con- 
taining really fresh and amusing matter on fox-hunting 
could be written. Yet, as we had occasion to remark in 


reviewing a similar work to the one now before us, the. 
subject is practically inexhaustible, and the votaries of 


sport in England are so numerous and so enthusiastic 


that every successive book dealing with its incidents is 


sure at least of a kindly reception, if it be only brightly 
written by one who knows something about it. That the 
author of “Sketches in the Hunting-Field ” is well up 
in his subject, and writes in a bright and attractive style, 
those who have read the occasional sketches, signed 


“ Rapier,” which have appeared in one of our contem- — 


poraries, will willingly admit. ‘ Rapier” is one of the 
few men whose literary culture is considerable, while he 
is at the same time a thorough sportsman. ‘“‘Scrutator’ 
probably knew more about hounds and the management 
of kennels than anyone living, and he was, too, a man of 
education ; yet his book, valuable as it is, is probably as 
ill-written, ungrammatical, and badly-arranged a composi- 


tion as it would be possible to conceive. In fact (if we 


may be permitted to use a slangy but expressive word, 
recently introduced) it is intensely “casual.” Mr. Sur- 
tees’ well-known sporting novels are very amusing, and 
not entirely devoid even of grammar ; but they are rather 
formidable volumes, are very long, and have one un- 
pleasant feature which is common to the whole set. Good 
sportsman as he was, Mr. Surtees seemed utterly 
incapable of describing a gentleman, and the conse- 
quence is that we soon feel thoroughly weary of reading 
page after page describing the adventures, funny as many 
of them are, of rogues, rascally horse-dealers, vulgar 
“gents,” silly young lords, and fortune-hunting women. 
Now in this respect the field was, and is still, open to a 
man who would combine the sporting experience of the 
late Major Whyte-Melville with his literary talent. Mr. 
Watson does not aim at so high a standard, and has no 
idea of producing a sporting novel; but his success in 
the lighter task he has set himself makes us consider him 
probably as well qualified as anyone for the heavier. In 
this volume we are introduced to a number of characters 
met with in the hunting-field, described by the scenes in 
which they appear. When “ Fluffly ” is discovered with 
a small yard measure taking the exact dimensions of a 
hedge and ditch he jumped (or did not jump) on the 


previous day; when Checkley introduces us into his 


sanctum, where a horse’s hoof does duty for an inkstand, 
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where pads are “his “paper-weights, nid nitinberless 
whips and crops adorn the w, ‘we recognise 
old acquaintances whom we have met at the covert side 
or in the smoking-room after a run. “ Crossley ” and 
the “Straight Rider” are, in their way, equally old 
friends ; and as it is natural that more chapters in propor- 
tion should be devoted to those who make themselves 
disagreeable or ridiculous than to the harmless and quite 
unobjectionable ones who take their fences quietly, make 
no fuss, and are good companions, outsiders must not from 
the contents of the volume be induced to believe that 
“‘social problems,” or ladies who require an enormous 
amount of attention, or wranglers, or humbugs, are in 
the majority among hunting men. Boasters, we fear, are 
very numerous, and it is therefore only fair that two 
sketches should be devoted to them ; but some of the 
curious characters described are, we are fain to believe, 
as singular as they are curious. It is characteristic, how- 
ever, both of the powers of observation of the writer and 
of his humour that even the decidedly objectionable cha- 
racters he describes are delineated in no unkindly spirit, 
but that their faults are dealt with principally from the 
comic point of view, so that we have, as a result, a 
truthful and funny, but not an ill-natured sketch. When 
to these qualities we add illustrations from the pencil of 
Mr. John Sturgess, than whom no artist better under- 
stands how to portray the horse and his rider in action 
and repose, it is not surprising that the result should be 
eminently satisfactory. Mr. Sturgess’ fore-shortening, as 
exemplified in the frontispiece, is admirable, and the little 
sketches which form the tail-pieces to each chapter are 
full of life and vigour. One of the illustrations appears 
to us open to criticism. It is that facing page 81, “ An 
excellent view of four glittering shoes.” The rider is 
lying barely clear of his fallen horse, while a young lady 
calmly jumps over him. Now the prostrate man is surely 
much too small in comparison to the horse, and still more 
out of proportion with the comparatively distant hounds. 
With these or similar trifling exceptions, the illustrations 
are as good as the text, both capital in their way, and 
both proving thoroughly that something new and amusing 
can be published about hunting. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


The Student's Commentary on the Holy Bible, founded on 
the Speaker’s Commentary. Edited by J. M. Fuller, M.A. 
In 6 volumes. Vol. IJ. (John Murray.) —The second volume 
of the “ Student’s Commentary on the Bible,” now before us, 
opens with the Book of Joshua, and carries us to the end of 
the Book of Esther—in other words, it embraces the most 
stirring and signal events in the history of the Israelitish 
nation, as well as the palmiest epoch of its: existence as a 
kingdom. The notes on Joshua are supplied by Chancellor 
Espin, those on the Judges and Samuel by Bishop Hervey, 
and those on the Kings, the Chronicles, and Nehemiah by 
Canon Rawlinson, the Professor of Ancient History at 
Oxford. Each of the Sacred Books (for the sacred text is 
given as rendered in the authorised version) is prefaced by a 
valuable critical introduction, dealing with its authorship, 
genuineness, authenticity, and scope, and meeting the 
various objections which modern science or criticism has 
started against the inspired record. As an example of this, 
we may point to the way in which the writer of the introduc- 
tion to Joshua meets the objector, who fancies he sees some- 
thing of injustice or cruelty in the extermination of the 
Canaanitish nations, and forgets that their destruction is 
always presented in Scripture as a judgment of God because 
of their wickedness, and that men, as Bishop Butler has 
rightly pointed out, have no right either to life or property 
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writes Chancellor Espin, “chose' to inflict His righteous 
judgment by the hands of the Israelites, and expressly com- 
missioned them to be His executioners. If it be objected 
that this is to represent God in sanctioning cruelty, the 
answer is obvious : it is no sanction of cruelty to direct a law- 
ful sentence to be carried out by human agents (c.p., 
Num. xxxi., 3). Nor would obedience to God’s commands 
in this matter make the Israelites brutal and bloodthirsty. 
The behaviour of the Israelites on many occasions proves 
that they shrank from a terrible duty of this sort when laid 
on them by God, and did it only so far as they were com- 
pelled to do it. The slaughter of the Canaanites serves 
various important purposes besides the mere removal of 
them from the face of the earth, To make and keep the 
Jewish people as much as possible isolated was a marked 
and vital system of the Old Testament dispensation. No 
more effectual means could have been adopted for inspiring 
God’s people with an abhorrence for Canaanitish sins, to 
which they were not a little prone, than to make them the 
ministers of Divine vengeance for their sins. They learnt 
by experience that God would certainly root out those who 
fell away in apostacy from Him. They were warned also 
that if they fell into the sins of the Canaanites they would 
themselves be the victims of those same judgments 
of which they had been the reluctant executioners 
(c.p., eg. Deut. xxviii, 25). And the whole was so 
ordered as to exhibit a type, fearful, no doubt, yet 
salutary, of what must be the fate of the impenitent and 
obdurate in the upshot of God’s righteous government. 
On two important points of interpretation we venture to 
differ from the views here taken. In the first instance, we 
cannot go along with the literal interpretation here given to 
the effect that Jephthah really sacrificed his daughter in ful- 
filment of his vow, and took away her life. (1.) Such an in- 
terpretation does violence to the context of the passage, 
which informs us that the daughters of Israel went yearly 
to talk with (as the Hebrew word signifies) Aer, which would 
be impossible if she were dead. (2.) The expression, “ she 
knew no man,” is to the point, if we take the meaning to be 
that she was destined to a life of virginity, but has no per- 
tinency at all if we are to believe she was slaughtered. (3.) 
From what we hear of Jephthah, he appears in Holy Writ as 
a saint of God, for he is represented in the Old Testament 
as having “ the Spirit of the Lord,” and in the New Testament 
as a hero of the faith, and this character is altogether at 
variance with a literal: interpretation that he slaughtered his 
own daughter, an act which will prove him at once cruel and 
inhuman, and anything but a saint or hero. Again, in the 
case of Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, the commentary 
before us scarcely approves of the blessing pronounced by 
Deborah on Jael because of her slaughter of Sisera, and 
remarks that “ Deborah speaks of Jael’s deed by the light of 
her own age, which did not make manifest the evil of guile 
and bloodshed as the light of ours does.” Now such a com- 
mentator forgets that the blessing is pronounced, not on the 
guile Jael used, but on the punishment she inflicted on 
Sisera. For this punishment she might plead a Divine 
commission, as it had been foretold that Sisera was to perish 
by a woman's hand, and few will venture to say he did not 
deserve his fate when it is borne in mind that he had been 
a cruel oppressor of the children of Israel for so many years, 
and had made the land a desolation. The song of Jewish 
patriotism might well exult over the fall of a powerful and 
cruel enemy to the race and religion of Israel. We cannot 
conclude without expressing our opinion of the marked excel- 
lency of the commentary, as the most trustworthy guide to 
all difficulties connected with the sacred narrative. 


Per Crucem ad Lucem,; or, The Result of a Life. By T. 
W. Allies, M.A. 2 vols. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—This 
is the work of an able and conscientious quondam member 
of the Church of England, who seceded some years ago to 
the Church of Rome, and the pages before us are virtually 
the author’s vindication of the momentous step he has taken 
in a Romeward direction. The work throughout is marked 
with considerable research, a striking familiarity with the 
most cogent forms of special pleading in favour of the claims 
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of the Roman Church, and a bold enh naniase -_ ae 
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7 ees - = Charch of England which he 
has left is not conceived in the happiest vein of Christian 
charity, but ecclesiastical controversy has given rise to the 
proverb that there is none so bitter and so bigoted as a pro- 
selyte, and the venom of Mr. Allies’ abuse only serves to 
give a fresh and striking illustration of the old adage. 


The Holy Bible. In two new editions printed at the Oxford 
Press, Edited by Henry Froude.—One of them has red 
border lines, and is suitable for home use, and the other, 
which seems to have been prepared for the pocket, is an 
admirable production. It contains 1456 pages, yet is barely an 
inch in thickness, notwithstanding this it can be easily read, 
the paper being made very opaque, There are numerous 
references to corresponding passages, and it is noticeable 
that, unlike most reference Bibles, these corresponding pas- 
sages of Scripture are given to the sense and not a similar 
word, thus rendering them very useful to the Bible student. 
This Bible also contains an encyclopedia extending over 
456 pages, a copious index, a concordance, a list of proper 
names, and twelve maps. 


Spiritual Science—The Patriarch Facob, the Father and 
Prophet of Human Science. By “Kuklos.” (John Harris, 
Kilburn Synod.)—The subject of this book is given in the 
form of an allegory—very ingenious and withal scholarly. 
But the analogy embraced by its distinctions is too subtle 
and abstract to warrant any real benefit from the labour 
necessary in tracing it through the branches of what the 
author is pleased to call “a spiritual science.” 


Fane Taylor; her Life and Letters. By Mrs. H. C. 
Knight. (Nelson and Sons.)—This is a charming little 
book. Its lessons are many and very important. Family 
life in its highest form is beautifully illustrated, and its 
results are seen in the noble life and valuable letters of 
Jane Taylor. As a book for the young a better could not 
be desired either in style or attractiveness, and especially 
for the real instruction and benefit it is calculated to impart. 


Part XI. Monday Lectures. By the Rev. Joseph Cook. 
(R. D. Dickinson.)—In these lectures the author proves him- 
self to be as thoroughly at home in the region of politics as 
he is in the domain of philosophy. Of late the Rev. Joseph 
Cook has gained such a celebrity that his name only re- 
quires to be mentioned to warrant the reading of the 
above lectures by the English public. 


The Divine Forecast of the Corruption of Christianity. By 
the Rev. Edward Huntingford, D.C.L. (Bickers and Son.) 
—The subject of this small volume, though not new, is yet 
treated in an interesting and forcible way. The author's 
style is clear and good, and his reasoning powerful, in reach- 
ing the result aimed at. Like most productions of the kind, 
there is of course room to take exception to some of the 
author’s views. Still, we have pleasure in recommending it 
as worthy of a careful perusal. 


Grounds and Principles of Religion. By F. Wright. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—This book reminds us of a clear 
bright morning, but, as the day advances, the clouds begin 
to gather, and by midday the sky is hid from view, and so 
the darkness gradually thickens into the blackness of night. 
The book, however, from its own standpoint, has its excel- 
lences. Though its style is abrupt and generally marked by 
a want of finish, yet its logic on the whole is well balanced. 
By readers of the rationalistic school it will be read with 
interest. 


Church Doctrine and Spiritual Life. By F. C. Cook. 
(Rivingtons.)—Though there are parts with which we cannot 
agree with the author, we can recommend this book for 
many excellent qualities. The style is terse, and the 
reasoning throughout from the author’s own standpoint is 
close and forcible. 


Mozley's Parochial and Occasional Sermons. (Rivingtons.) 
Though in many respects inferior to his Oxford sermons, 
these contain a great deal of fresh, vigorous thinking. The 
style is not what we might have expected from Dr. Mozley, 
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three being many rugged expressions, and a want of finish 
This is due, the publisher tells us,to the want 
of revision by the author himself. 9 


ds it Peace? By W. Allen Whitworth. (W. Wells 
Gardner.)—Listening and Learning on Calvary. Rev. 
T. G. Collier. (Griffith and Farran.)—Mwusings in Verse on 
the Collects. By Lady Laura Hampton. (W. Kent and Co.) 
—These are small devotional books which will repay the 
perusal. 


The I will Scripture Text-Book. (W. Mack and Book 
Society.)—This is a neat little book. The texts are wel 
selected. 


How to Write the History of a Parish. By J. C. Cox. 
(Bemrose and Sons.)—This is, a book of reference to all the 
sources of information for those who undertake to write a 
history of a parish. 


The Imitation of Christ. (Elliot Stock.)—This is not as 
might be supposed merely one of the innumerable reprints 
of the famous book which has been almost equally read and 
quarrelled over. It is a facsimile reproduction of the 
manuscript which is supposed to settle the question of 
authorship in favour of Thomas Hammerlein. The paper is 
in facsimile; the type is in imitation of the original 
manuscript, and the binding is after a contemporary pattern 
and much to be commended. An introduction by M. 
Ruelens, keeper of the MSS. in the Brussels Library, perhaps 
rather takes for granted the solution of the great debate in 
favour of Thomas, but this is a minor matter. Every 
admirer of the first of devotional works owes it to his admira- 
tion to acquire this dainty volume. Every grumbler at the 
inferiority of English books as books to those of France, 
owes it, we may add, to Mr. Stock to recompense his efforts 
in producing a most admirable specimen of book manufac- 
ture. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Within a Circle. By Emily Marion Harris. (Marcus 
Ward and Co.)—The circle to which this unpretending little 
volume gives us the entry is neither a cultured nor an 
zsthetic one. Unless it be in the latent meaning of that 
latest addition to our fashionable vocabulary—“ intense,” it 
has no claim whatever toanyone of the shibboleths which form 
the jargon of the day. And yet as we lay down the little book 
we might feel puzzled if called upon to name a circle wherem 
reasonable hopes of spending a pleasant and a profitable 


hour might be better realised. The authoress gives us, in fact, 


anew sensation. She introduces us to the “thickly planted 
East End homes” of the Jewish poor, where “seasons 
and ceremonies are standing places.” She shows us 
Jews and Jewesses in their youth and in their age ; Jews at 
work and at play, and at prayers; we see them in their 
schoolrooms and in their work-rooms, and in the sick wards 
of their convalescent homes, and with a touch, which un- 
consciously supplies internal evidence of honest chronicling, 
the “wonderful - self-possession” of some, the “ follies of 
fringed hair” indulged in by some others, is equally pressed 
on our notice. One “ subdued study of life that is very still” 
has especially pleased us. It is a chapter, rather fancifully 
headed perhaps, “Tears in Voices,” and it gives an outline 
of the work done by the community for the deaf and dumb 
children of their faiths. If this section of the small volume 
stood alone, it would, we think, in itself be sufficient to 
testify to the graceful, sympathetic and skilled touch of 
the author. But very charming also is the little vignette of 
a homely interior claimed to be sketched from the life, where 
the breadwinner is a widow, who toils not only for the “ half 
dozen boys and girls” who call her mother, but for the old 
man also “too old for labour” who calls her daughter. 
“To the natural objection of the wealthy,” we are told, who 
would willingly nominate him to a “comfortable asylum or 
home,” this old man is retained as a willing and a welcome 
burden on his own, where he chirps happily enough as it is 
quaintly remarked, “like an old human variety of the cricket 
on the hearth.” (p. 29); and a hundred such instances might 
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be quoted, the author simply adds. They pét their children, 
these poor Jewish tailors and glaziers, to the verge of pauper- 
ising them ; they house and tend their aged relatives in the 
very teeth of open “asylums” and uncomfortably crowded 
homes ; and, “notwithstanding the temptations,” often 
yielded to of gambling, racing, and betting, drinking and 
brutality are practically unknown among them. Family 
affection would seem, indeed, to be the especial safeguard, 
one might almost say the besetting sin, amongst those 
unfamiliar folks who dwell amongst us, and who in spite of 
Daniel Deronda, perhaps because of him, remain a puzzle 
tous. Ifthe author’s evident love and race has not uncon- 


sciously coloured her impressions ; if the sketches she gives ° 


be as accurate in the drawing as they are picturesque in the 
grouping, then it seems to us that a key is supplied to the 
problem which, as aforesaid, Daniel Deronda presents to 
most thinkers. The little book in some sort supplements 
the great one. We may perhaps be fanciful, but from those 
pleasant pictures of the everyday life and habits of the “com- 
mon” but by no means commonplace ‘people of whom it 
treats, we certainly seem to have gained a glimpse of the 
“noble things” which the Mordecais amongst them may 
on occasion be capable of “dreaming” and the Derondas of 
“doing.” In size this little volume is quite insignificant ; 
but in subject and in treatment we hold it full worthy of 
our somewhat extended notice. 

The Year's Art. By Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. (Macmillan.) 
—Twenty years ago the rudiments of art were studied but by 
hundreds, but as the statistics of the Science and Art 
Department, Kensington, show, they are now studied by 
thousands. The need of a book of reference where each 
student could ascertain where and how he could obtain the 
necessary information towards instruction for, or may be 
exhibitions of, his work, has prompted Mr. Huish to issue this 
little volume, which promises to be one of the best compiled 
and useful of the countless annuals. In it explanations may 
be found of the constitution and function of all our perma- 
nent artistic institutions, technical or social, such as the 
Royal Academy, the National Gallery, the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, the Arts and Hogarth Clubs. It is alsoa com- 
plete repertory of all exhibitions and movements concerning 
Art which have taken place during the past year, suchas Mdlle. 
Lernhardt’s exhibition or Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery. Nor are 
provincial associations for advancement or instruction in Art 
neglected ; we find adequate notice of such institutions 
among others as the Atkinson Art Gallery, Southport, and 
the Royal Society of Artists, Birmingham. Altogether we 
can safely recommend the volume to all interested in Art as 
a trustworthy and readable compilation. 


Shorter Works in English Prose. Edited by Professor 
Morley. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.)—We welcome 
the appearance of the fourth volume of Messrs. Cassell’s 
Library of English literature selected, edited,and arranged by 
Professor Henry Morley. The name of the distinguishededitor 
is of itself a sufficient guarantee for the thoroughness with 
which the work is done. The selections,are so made as to 
embrace almost every variety of style that has been used, 
and opinion that has been expressed, by Englishmen for the 
last five hundred years. Professor Morley has followed the 
admirable example laid down by Johnson in his dictionary, 
that of selecting specimens of writers that not only illustrate a 
particular style, but alsohavean additional historical or ethical 
interest in the substance of the matter delivered. The volume 
is embellished by woodcuts, which are in many cases taken 
from rare and curious volumes, which would in themselves 
form an interesting collection. We can conceive no better 
supplement. to Professor Morley’s admirable handbook, 
which is too well known to need our recommendation, than 
the series of which the present volume is an eminently read- 
able and agreeable instalment. 

Under the title of Winter Havens in the Sunny South 
(Bazaar Office), Miss Rosa Baughan has reprinted what is 
likely to prove a very useful handbook to that favourite resort 
of invalids the Riviera. To determine among the relative 
charms of such lovely places as San Remo, Mentone, Nice, 
which lie sheltered by the Ligurian Alps and washed by the 
blue waves of the Mediterranean, is a task almost as difficult 
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as the Greek philosopher found it to discriminate between the - 


beauties of the Graces. Miss Baughan has, however, done 
her best, and, what is most useful, gives details of the prices 
at the respective places, information very desirable to intend- 
ing residents ; a feature of the little book is‘a notice of the 
new “station” Alassio, about five hours’ rail from San Remo, 
and which bids fair to rival in attractions its older com- 
petitors ; at present it outstrips them in the, for most people, 
very essential quality of cheapness. The local physicians 
among whom is an Englishman, have a high opinion of the 
climate and temperature of the place forinvalids. The little 
book is illustrated by wood engravings, which seem to us 
rather superfluous, as to one unacquainted with the localities 
one place looks like another. 

Abel Avenged. By Lady Florence Dixie. (Moxon.)—The 
sub-title of this performance is a “ dramatic” tragedy, and it 
was written, the fair authoress informs us, at the age of 
thirteen. For that age it is certainly a precocious piece of 
writing ; we imagine surreptitious perusal of Lord Byron’s 


“ Cain,” “ Heaven and Earth,” and so on, must have inspired _ 


the infantine effort. As such it is remarkable. There are 
passages in it now and then which show a genuine, if 
undeveloped, power of poetic expression, and which make 
one regret that Lady Florence Dixie should not have devoted 
those energies to literature which have achieved for her in 


“the hunting field a more perishable renown. Altogether it is 


a pity her ladyship did not think it worth while to revise her 
juvenile production. 

Lives of the Greek Heroines. By Louisa Menzies. (G. 
Bell and Sons.) —This little volume is a praiseworthy attempt 
to bring home to the modern mind, and especially the 
female mind, that the great characters such as Antigone, 
Klylemnestra, and Penelope, created and immortalised by 
the genius of Homer, Sophocles, and A®schylus, are not 
mere mythological or semi-fabulous abstractions, but as real 
women with flesh and blood as Portia, Lady Macbeth, 
Beatrice, or Lady Teazle. If the book succeeds in teaching 
young ladies that there is nothing unwomanly in being 
acquainted with the greatest and most poetical literature in 
the world, it will have served its purpose. The stories are 
simply yet graphically told, and we commend them to the 
notice of our lady readers. 

Bye Words. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—A collection of tales which bears its credential on its 
title-page. Miss Yonge’s name conveys an assurance of 
pleasant and profitable reading to purveyors for the school- 
room. Some of these stories are new to us, and all are up 
to the usual high standard of plot and purpose which we 
look for in the author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” Where 
one can speak well of all, it is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
single out any one for especial praise, yet we may avow a 
preference for “ Buy a Broom,” and mention that “The 
Travels of Two Kits” found great favour with a very 
discriminating young audience to whom we submitted it. 


——— SS 
STRAY LEAVES. 
—e es 
N Tuesday next, March 2nd, at 8 p.m., at the Institution 
O of Civil Engineers, a discussion upon Mr. Delano’s 
paper on “Asphalte” will take place, and a paper will be 
read on “The Purification of Gas,” by Mr. H. E, Jones, M. 


Inst. C.E. 


A DOUBLE election took place at the French Academy on 
Thursday for the vacant seats of MM. de Sacy and St. René 
Taillandier. M. Labiche, the dramatist, and M. Maxime du 
Camp, the author ofa history of the’ Gommune, were elected. 
The election of the latter will cause offence to one section of 
the Republican Party, who reproach him with having 
depicted the insurrection of 1871 in exaggerated colours. 


IF Sir George Dasent, in his biography of the late editor 
of the Times, puts down faithfully all that occurred to Mr. 
Delane in the course of his editorial career, we ought to 
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have one of the most entertaining books which have been 
written for many years. Setting aside the invitations to duels, 
the editor of the leading journal must have had a variety of 
instructive and amusing experiences. The work will be pub- 
lished in the course of the autumn by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co, 


WE understand that the “Commentary on the Gospel of 
St. Luke,’ by he Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. (the new volume 
of the “Commentary for Schools,” edited by Bishop 
Ellicott), is being passed through the press as rapidly as 
possible, in order to meet the requirements of students com- 
peting in the Cambridge Local Examinations of 1880, The 
work will be issued in a few days by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co. 


Mr. CHARLES MARVIN’S work on the various Russian 
campaigns with the Tekke Turcomans will be issued to the 
public next week. Its appearance at this juncture may be 

onsidered as being most opportune, as it gives a complete 
a ccount of the region destined to be traversed by Skobeleff 
or Mouravieff, and is likely to form public opinion in this 
country regarding the designs of Russia in the Transcaspian 
region. The narrative is brought down to the latest 
date. 


NEXT MONTH an illustrated newspaper will appear in 
Bulgaria, entitled the Bolgarskayz Iilusiratsia. It will be 
edited at Sophia. 


IF we may believe those veracious worthies, the London 
correspondents, autobiography-writing is becoming an 
epidemic. The latest victims are said to be Mr. Spencer 
and his former pupil, “ George Eliot.” 


THE Russian literary news this week is as follows :—A 
second volume, of 520 pages, has just appeared at Moscow, 
of M. Zabailin’s valuable historical work, “The History of 
Life in Russia from the most Ancient Times.” General 
Bogdanovitch’s work on “ The Guards of the Russian Czar 
beyond the Balkans,” is being translated into the German 
language. During 1879 the receipts of the Russian Literary 
Fund amounted to 36,774 roubles, as compared with 17,774 in 
1878. The fund now amongst to 85,575 roubles, or a little 
over £10,000, Among the interesting articles in the current 
number of the Voenni Sbornik, or monthly review of the 
War Office, are, Sologoub’s second critique on Baker Pacha’s 
account of the Turkish War, “Military Taxation in the 
Countries of Europe,” by V. N., and the “ Operations of the 
Syr Daria Troops in 1879.” In the Vesinik Evropi are 
articles on “ The Polish Question in Russian Literature,” by 
M. Pepin, and “What is to be expected from Gladstone ?” by 
a Russian in London. The announcement that Tourgenieff, 
the Russian novelist, intends to return to St. Petersburg and 
live permanently there, is contradicted by a Moscow paper. 
Rekker, one of the leading publishers at St. Petersburg, has 
secured the services of a number of talented Russian writers 
for a“ History of General Russian Literature.” In con- 
sequence of the recent political events, the publication of 
Count Tolstoi’s novel on the “ Dekabrists ” is postponed for 
the present. 


A VOLUME of “ Scotch Sermons,” which is announced to 
appear immediately (Macmillan and Co.), is likely to be 
favoured with a good gratis advertisement. It is ascertained 
that, scenting heterodoxy, some leading clergymen of the 
Free Church have formed themselves into a: kind of com- 
mittee to examine—and condemn—the theology of the book 
beforehand, 


THE sermons’ of Pére Didon, the “ Moderate” or 
“ Gallican” preacher in Paris, are to be published shortly 
An English translation of them will also appear at the end 
of the year. 


THE Russian journalistic notes this week are as under :— 
It is now generally understood at St. Petersburg that the 
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Press reforms, which it was believed would be confere 
week, on the occasion of the Czar’s jubilee, will n 


e 





granted by the Russian Government. M. Katkoff, the editor 
of the Moscow Gazette, is making arrangements for the 
establishment of a news-agency at St. Petersburg for the 
despatch of intelligence to provincial papers. At present the 
task of doing so is under the control of the International - 


News Agency, a subsidised institution which does its work 
very badly. An addition has been made to the Cossack 
Press in the shape of a bi-weekly journal, called the Donsko¢ 
Golos, or The Voice of the Don. It will be edited at Novot- 
cherkask by M. Jigamovsky. M. Tsitovitch, the editor of 
the forthcoming St. Petersburg daily newspaper, Bereg, has 
arrived at the Russian capital to supervise the arrangements. 
The new journal will appear on the 27th of March. The St. 
Petersburg daily newspaper, Te/egraph, edited by M. Troub- 
nikoff, which at one time enjoyed great popularity, has ceased 
to exist. The first number of the new Moscow monthly 
review, Rooski Meesl (Russian Thought) has been well re- 
ceived by the public. Two new newspapers are announced 


in the Caucasus ; one, at Erivan, called the Psa, will repre- 
sent the Armenians, and the other, the Z7ood, at Tiflis, will 


be published in the Russian language. Applications have 
been sent in by several Russian papers for. permission to 
send special correspondents to accompany the Central Asian 
expedition this summer. 


ONE of the largest works of art ever undertaken is now 
being executed by Professor Louis Braun, of Munich. It is 


a painting of the Battle of Sedan, on the enormous scale of. 
40 ft. by 50 ft. The view of the battle is taken from a com-_ 


manding spot affording a view of the whole valley of Sedan, 
The artist has selected the culminating point of the action, 
when the last and most desperate efforts of the French to 
open a way across the “circle of iron” were frustrated. 


ON Wednesday evening last Mrs. Bateman gave “ Mac- 
beth,” the first of a series of Shakespearian plays at New 
Sadler’s Wells, under very encouraging auspices. The com- 
fortable house in the North of London was well filled, the 
audience being very enthusiastic in their demonstrations of 
approval. Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) represented Lady 
Macbeth, and her impressive rendering of the part made 
her tht centre of attraction. Of Mr. Talbot as Macbeth not 
so much can be said, his pronunciation was not so satisfac- 
tory. Though his acting was by no means bad. Mr. Walter 
Bendey as Macduff was admirable, and Mr. E. Lyon made a 
fair Duncan, King of Scotland. In the several! scenes of 
the Witches, Messrs. F. Archer and R. Lyon, and Miss 
Clayton were perfect, and the singing of Miss Maude Irvine 


very pleasant. A good word must also be said for the. 
chorus, which could not have been better. Mrs. Bateman — 


promises “ Othello” for March 8th, and an entirely new play 
at Easter. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Constitutional Liberty. In three parts. Part I. Social Rights and Principles. 
Glasgow: Printed by Aird and Coghill. 

Farrar, Maurice, M.A.—Five Years in Minnesota. Sampson Low and Co. 

Helps to the Study of the Bible. Oxford Clarendon Press. 


” ” ” > 
Howe, W. F.—The Classified Directory to the Metropolitan Charities for 1880. 
sth Annual Edition. Longmans, Green, and Co. 
Jackson, George.—The Check Jeunsal, upon the Principle of Double Entry. 
_ Effingham Wilson. 
enkins, Edward, M.P.—Jobson’s Enemies. Book IV. Strahan and Co. 
alisch, M. M., Ph D.— Path and Goal. Longmans, Green, and Co. : 
L' Art. No. 269. 22 Fevrier, 1880. J. Rouam, ‘Taucur, 134. New Bond Street. 
MacColl, Rev. Malcolm, M.A.—The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. New 
Edition. Rivingtons. 
Morley, Henry.— Shorter Works in English Prose. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
Payne, John.—New Poems. Newmanand Co. 
Percy, John M.D., F.R.S.— Metallurgy, Silverand Gold. PartI. Illustrated. 


ohn Murray. 
Randolph, Mr:.— Lily of the Vall 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


‘Smith, James Walter, LL. D.—A Handy Book of the Law of Joint-Stock Com- 


panies. 15th Thousand. Effingham Wilson. 


‘Sonnenschein, Edward A., M.A., edited by.—T. Macci Plauti Captivi W- 


Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 
Tales from Blackwood. New Series. No, 22. William Blackwood and Sons. 
vane aera about Port and Madeira. Lllustcated. Ward, Lock, 
and Co. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SoNn’s Patent SosTENENTE PIANOS 
genet the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, or 

ross of the egion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18, Wicmore STREET, 
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THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
A SYLVAN QUEEN. By the Author of “ RAcHEL’s 


Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ A novel of a very high order. The language is vigorous, the characters are 
drawn with lifelike fidelity, and the plot is wrought up with such artistic skill 
that the reader’s attention is kept alive from the opening to the last scene. ’— 
Court Fournal, 


LILY OF THE VALLEY, By Mrs. Ranpo.pn, 
author of “‘ Gentianilla,” &c. 3 vols. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By Joun Berwick 
Harwoop, author of “‘ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 

** An interesting and well-told story. The plot is exciting and yet natural. 
The character of Penrith is very well conceived and worked out, and Maud, 
the heroine, is a most enchanting young lady.” —Pos¢. 

By Mrs. 


IN THE SWEET SPRING-TIME. 
MACQUOID, Author of ‘‘ Party,” “ Diang,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A delight'ul and refreshing book, in every way deserving of popularity, and 
worthy of its author's reputation.” — Morning Post. 
THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 


Mrs. OvipHant. Seconp Epition. 3 vols. 


FRIEND AND LOVER. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


author of “ Grencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 








Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JOY UPON 
THE WORKMAN AND HIS WORK. 
By H. BENDELACK HEWETSON. 


Illustrated by Autotype Facsimiles of Drawings by William Blake, Frederica 
Marsh, and others. 4to, bds, 5s. 


CHIT-CHAT BY PUCK. 


Tea-time Tales for Young Little Folks and Young Old Folks. From the 
Swedish of RICHARD GUSTAFSSON. By ALBERT ALBERG. 
With 26 Illustrations, and a Frontispiece by Mary Sibree. Crown 8vo, 
extra cloth gilt (special design), gilt edges, as. 6d. 

** These stories have been very popular, both in their own country and in 
Germany, and we are mistaken if they do not prove little less pcpular in their 
new English home. Herr Gustafsson has been careful always to write with a 
moral, but he has abstained from ching. He follows the example of ‘ Arch 
Horace, when he strove to mend,’ by gently insinuating his mora!, rather than 
forcing it home. His stories are genuine fairy stories, their fancy is delicate 
and original, and shows a true vein of pottry. The book is far above the 
average of such works, and as its contents are of various kinds, sometimes playful 
and humorous, and sometimes more sober and grave—though the humour, it 
should be said. is never of an extravagant or robust type—they should please all 
minds and tastes.”’— 7imes, 








BARONESS MARENHOLTZ BiLOW’S 
CHILD AND CHILD-NATURE. 


Contributions to the Understanding of Froebel’s Educational Theories. Trans- 
lated by ALICE M. CHRISILIE. Second Edition, with 10 Woodcuts. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 

** Clever and thoughtful essays.” —Daily Telegraph. 

** From first to last the pages abound with good sense and noble thoughts 
There is a very luminous exposition of the Kindergarten system. . . We can 
recommend the volume to parents with great confidence ; premising, however, 
that it is to be read not once nor often, but continually ; that the heats in it 
are to be learnt and meditated over. ’— Metropolitan. 

** An admirable and very readable translation . . . the book will be of special 
ee to those who desire a more exact knowledge of Froebel and his work.’’— 

cademy. ; 

** We may at once say that it is the most readable contribution we have to 
what may be called Kindergarten literature ; it is beautifully translated. For 


all tea: hers there are passages on nearly every page full of ve 
of beauty.”— The Facthon y y page full of suggestion and often 





FROEBEL SOCIETY'S SERIES OF 
KINDERGARTEN PAPERS. 
1zmo, in Wrappers. 


No. 1—SHIRREFF (Miss) on the Connection between the Ki 
and the School. 16 vee 34. a 
No, Il.—BUCKLAND (Miss) on the Use of Stories in the Kindergarten. 


20 pp., 3d. 
No. iL -HOGGAN (FRANCES E, M.D.) on the Physical Education of 
Gils. 28 pp., 4d. 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 


Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
Mysteries of Administration in Turkey. k t 
A Sequel to the “ Pedigree of Man.” By Dr. Radcliffe. 
The Duration of Parliaments, hae R. Cassels. 
The Pillar of Praise. By Emily ‘er. 
asiiesalitiey and its Operations in Germany. By Professor vou Schulte. 
The Vernacular Press of India. By Roper Lethbridge. 
Hellenic and Christian Views of Beauty. By the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhit~ 


Ministerial Misstatements on the Afghan Question, By the Duke of Argyll, 
Contemporary Books. 





STRAHAN AND CO., LIMITED, 34, Paternoster Row, 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 243, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For MARCH. 
With Illustrations by Gaorce pu Maurier and W. SmaAtt. 
ConTENTS, 


Whit: Wings: A Yachting Romance. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. XXV". 
to XXVIII. 

The Story of the “ Merchant of Venice.” By James SpgvuDinG, 

Visions. From the Russian of lvan TourGufnerr. 

The Philosophy of Drawing-rooms. 

Yoshida-Torajirc. 

Love the Betrayer. 

Farmers and Farms. 

Mademoiselle de Mersac, 
XXXIX.—Conclusion, 


(With an Illustration.) Chaps. XXXVI. to 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





Price 7d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
For MARCH. 





The Storv of a Photograph. 

An Old eee 

Tales ofthe Telegraph. | 
Recent Improvements in Photo 


hy. 
an tales Trip in the Rocky 
Mountains by W. C. 
Curious Story of a Dove. 


The Restoration Movement; by W. 
( hambers. 

Animals I have Known and Loved. : 

The Irish Revenue Police Inspector’s 
Dream. 

Domestic Harmony. 

Eccentric Returns, 

Luggage Management. 


Victor ce the French | Recollections of an Egqusstrian 
Naturalist. i Manager. 

Strange Recovery of Lost Articles. Arcachon as a Health-Resort. 

A Cumberland Legend, Destruction of Birds of Prey. 


The Month: Science and Arts. 


E i . 
eee Four Poetical Pieces. 


Centenarianism. 
Diving. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Chapters VI.—1X. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON & EDINBURGH. 


NOW READY, 


Second Thousand, price 1s,, 
To be had of all Booksellers, and at Smith’s and Weight’s Bookstalls, 


SIR EDWARD MORTIMER’S 
REVENGE. 


An exciting Story, retold. 
By RANULPH FAIRFAX. 





London: DARLING and SON, 35, Eastcheap. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


2s, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rang, EARLY Printep, anp Curtous WORKS, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


ORATIONES CREWEIANA. 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, D,D., late Public 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849—1876. ’ 


Edited, with Copious Notes in English, by his Son, E. B. Micuect, M.A, 


Barrister-at-law. 12s. 








PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford. 
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Fee EXAMINER. |: 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 
An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, dee & Art. 





CONTENTS OF LAST NUMBER: 
THE EXAMINER’S LETTER-BOX: 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL: 


THE LITERARY EXAMINER: 


Notes. Engiand and Russia. 
Al Charles Swinburne. 
The Truth about the Czar. Vaccination. Philip Carpenter. 
Th ; TRADE AND FINANCE: den Land. 
e Lesson of Southwark Dowden’s Southey. 


Letter from Turkey. Egypt. 

London Labouring Voters._ FINE ARTS 

High Art in Uair. The Dramatic Fine Art Gallery. 
Life Assurance.—No. V. MUSIC: 

A Bird Song. * Aida” in English, 
Geographical Names. Herr Joachim’s Rentrée. 


Peruvian Finance. 


Household cacgnnnet 
Musings on the 

Pottery and Porcelain. 
Current Literature. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
New Books and New Editions. 





THE ‘“‘ EXAMINER” IS NOW PUBLISHING 


PORTRAITS, WITH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


.OF MEN EMINENT IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED : 


1. Professor DARWIN. . The Very Rev. CHARLES J. | 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 
2. ALFRED TENNYSON, * VAUGHAN, D.D. : we: DEAN STANLEY. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 10. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A, | 16. MR. J. A. FROUDE. 

4: Professor RUSKIN. D.C.L., LL.D. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
5. Professor TYNDALL, 11. Professor HUXLEY. ‘18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
6. CHARLES READE, 12, GEORGE MACDONALD. 19. Rt. Hon. Lord BEACONS. 
7. Professor MAX MULLER. 13. Prof. RICHARD OWEN,C.B., FIELD, KG. 

8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. M.D., D.C.L, LL.D., F.R.S. 20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 





The number of the “ EXAMINER” containing any one of the Portraits will be forwarded to any Address Post-free on 
receipt of Ovad. in Stamps. A 20 India Proofs before letters are still available at ros. 6d. each, for which early 


application is necessary. 


THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 





THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


Shakespeare’s Comedy, having been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will 
be repeated every evening at 8 o’clock. 

SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 

MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 20’ during March. 

Box Office open daily from 10 to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst, 
where seats can be booked six weeks in advance. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 
(200 Yards from the Angel). 
Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. BATEMAN. 


O-NIGHT, MACBETH, at eight. Lady Macbeth, 
Miss Betemen s Macbeth, Talbot: Banquo, Mr. Pennington ; 
Macduff, Mr. Walter Bentley. wee fron 6d. to 7s..6d. Seats can be booked 
at 28., 48., and 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6 45. Farce at 7.15. No fees. 


ORAS BST one S Plays. MACBETH, TO- 

NIGHT, and for Eight Nights only. ‘' Othello,” March 8, for six 
nights. Miss Bateman (Mrs. owe), Miss Carlisle, Mrs, Chas. Calvert, Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, Mr, Talbot, and Mr. Pennington, specially engaged for this 
Series of plays. 


ACBETH. —MORNING PERFORMANCE TO- 

Y at 2 p.m., when Mr, L. Martin Eiffe, of the Ducal Theatre, 

Meiningen, ill make his first a nce on the English stage as Macbeth. 
Lady Mach bg, Miss Bateman (whe has has kindly volunteered her services.) 








Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 
SPORTING SSBC HES: 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By ‘‘BAGATELLE.” 





Lendon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 














THE EXAMINER, 


NOTICE. 


PoRTRAITS of EMINENT LITERARY aad SCIENTIFIC 
MEN are now published weekly in the EXAMINER, on tinted 
paper, and are accompanied by full BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTICES. : 


Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the office. rice ros. 6d, each, including 
notice. 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 148. 3d.; 
three months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House, 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows Sie 


Back page ......... £9 0 o| Page facing matter £9 0 © 
Inside page......... 80 o| Half page ........ s 460 
Quarter page...... 20 0| Ler inch singk col. 0 8 © 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


Newsagents willing to exhibit a Plate of “Tue 
Examiner,” can be supplid with a frame made for that 
purpose, on application to the Office, 136, Strand, W.C. 
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BRAND AND CO.’S 
CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 
ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


‘SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Sotz Appress — No. 11, Lirrte STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


ELLY DROPATIA:. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. RUNTER, M.D., &c. 


WINTER RESIDENCE this place is admirably adapted for Inval'ds, 
enue Sufferers from Chest and Guede Disorders and Rheumatism. 
Warm and well ventilated public rooms, bedrooms, and corridors. Covered 
balconies, permitting open air exercise in all weathers. A specially ventilated 
Turkish Bath has been added, and the Bath-Houses have been thorough! 
reconstructed, with all modern Improvements. A large Billiard Room, wich 
two tabies. Numbers during the Winter Months average from 120 to 150. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion House Buitpines, E.C., Lonpon. 








Oxrorp Street, W. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 
Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 








IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at - INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and 
Ixterest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

e Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from ro to 2. On 


Moadays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON. 


BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
** The Madeira of England.” 
A beautiful Winter Residence, about two miles from the coast. 
Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other Baths, under Medical supervision. — 
For terms and references apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
A Book worth Reading. “‘HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS.” By One Who Did It. 
To be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London; or of C. F. 
CARPENTER, “ Health Resort,” Bishops-Teighton, South Devon. 








Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
W. Class on TUESDAY, 3 and 
,»” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory biobe, 


M EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 
tec! 


hnic, 3¢9, Regent 
8.30. ‘“* Stokes on 
14 stamps. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 
Per Ream. s. d. 





Fine Cream Laid Note a as ee from 2 0 
upesene Creams Laas ete wet, mtn we ee 3 0 
uperfine Thick Cream Laid Not lack Border .. ee ° 
Straw et y, ~ eae) eh, ee a : 6 
Commercial Note Papers on +» 48., 58, and 
ie son Oye da cad 06 $ 


The Vellum Wove “' Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000, 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 

Diss, sem by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 





RLARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 


Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11, High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
“~~ Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and tables 
Re-covered, Designs and Price Lists Post Free. Established 1862. 











GRATEFUL—ck 
23 oe 'S 


__. (BREAKFAST) 
COCO At 


JAMES EPPS AND COQ, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


M R ¥ G * H © J O N E SB P 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. Z 

London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; — al 
and New York, 1853. 

CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 








TESTIMONIAL, 





iy 
aa 
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“Jan, 27, 1877. 
‘My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have abeaiiall : 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of — 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty — 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, ue 
‘* By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” ee 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER 7 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never — 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces — 









T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- _ 
Reed bine es 

[* Aiso- mee ore eee ee 
Bilious, &c” ftwill do for you what nothing dst 

and effectiveness it commends itself to every 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, x5. Le 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. oy 


Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


ee 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
N the uncommonly hard hope escape i 
unsettled, and capenaily wet weather without some hosily discomstens ar 
disease. Holloway’s remedies have won a name and fame previous! 
in medical science for their ability of successfully contesting with colds, 
omar, rheumatism, and n a. This formidable list of dangerous 
painful affections is completely under the control of these inestimable 
which, used according to their accompanying directions, will soon mi 
tortures, suppress all inflammatory tendencies, and secure the soundest 
The: moderate price charged for these never-failing remedies places 
within the reach of the most humble sufferer, whose ill-health, by 
poverty, exaggerates his personal pangs. 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. ae 
THE GREAT BEMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. * 
HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
™ — few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
ese Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are : 
the * : “ oo * ; 
waa ‘ek . any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, 











i aecees GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


Cocoa A Choice Prepared’ Cécos. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 3 
GUARANTEED PURE. z 
F ry’s — = 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. © 
¢ OCOA. Pure Cocoa only. a 


The Supe:fluous Oil Extracted. 
J. S&S FRY and SONS. 











Fen. 28, 1880, 
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EVANS, SONS, AND COS 
EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER. OIL. 


Containing 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil; and 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL with HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent, of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 4 grains of Hypophosphite of Lime. 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER 


OIL with PHOSPHORUS. 


Each fluid ounce contains §0 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 1-30th of a grain of Phosphorus, 
Special attention is drawn to the above preparations being the only ones introduced of the kind in which the flavour of the Cod-Liver 


Oil, which is so objectionable to many patients, is entirely 
[No Alkali is used in the emulsification. ] 


by means of simple aromatics. 


The Emulsified Cod-Liver Oil can be taken with water or milk, with which it readily mixes, and is easily digested by the most 


delicate invalids. 


In Bottles—r lb., 3s.: % Ib., 1s. od- each. 


Wiiolesale, 24s. and 14s. per dozen. 


EVANS, SONS, AND CO, 56, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON—EVANS, LESCHER, AND WEBB, 60, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. 
MONTREAL, CANADA—H. SUGDEN, EVANS, AND CO. 





HENRY A. IVORY & C0. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Po 205, Bamoniam on one 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,.— {©itter Insirument can be played 


CITY WAREROOM, 


28, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
—- Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 


ie Drawn, adapted for Church or. 
Drawing-room. 


Perfect and most simple in me- 
chanical arrangement. 


musical age. 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE 


It gives instant relief in aoe sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the von form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalisin — the blood, thereby resists the infection of 
fevers, and other eruptive a 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists. and te Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN ae LONDON, E.C. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 


1/6— One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages, 
KINGSTON LOTION dinain a fay Oodle, 
KINGSTON LOTION coptains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 

ce ba being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


KINGSTON | ‘LOTION is invisible ee ee upon ens and, unlike 
o popes parations, bas not any unpleasant 
KIN osTON'1 LO ON forwarded to any address i from observation for 
15. 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RES OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
all other reme ~~ have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. old should be without them. 

RES yoo OILS are ‘the Seat i knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 

Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC. OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros. 

enh OILS are manufactured only by W. R. Ww. WRIGHT, 
WINGTON, HULL. 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 


diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OLS. are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheu ee aie These Oils are of 
priceless ae they soon remove the aching pairs which long 
exposure to and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W, R, W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 
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TIC-SANO. . 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES, 


TIC-SANO . the cure for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, Gout, 
Sciatica, Graver, Lumsaco, Sick and Nervous Hgrap- 
ACHE, as proved by numerous unsolicited testimonials. 
is a a — a both you 
and old rgaey Soa adindaneneaiaeet ms 


is rae Canerwet. | SPECIFIC for tae the above complaints ; 
it = tried and approved Medical Profession 
and has been spoken favourably of by the’ Public Press. 
TIC-SANO. 
**Undoubted remedy.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.” —Morning Post. 
“ A most wonderful and sure cure.”~-Morning Advertiser. 
¥ “* Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.”—Cour? 


ifies the blood, strengthens the system, and 
TICSANG periiee ceed ee re ° 


Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 
Prices, 18. 134d., 28. 3d., 48. 6d., and 11s. per bottle. Of all the principal 
Chemists. 


JOYCE AND CO., a5, OLD JEWRY, E.C., Sore Acznrts. 





WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 
or, Chemical Food of Health. 
for Neural Rheumatism, — > 
es never-failing and pene Remedy gia, Rhew ys 
most cases effects a permanent ene 
Sold only in bottles, 25. 9d., 5s., 11s., and 21s. Of 


H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homepathic Chemists, 
6, Sloane Street, London. 


Patentees of the New ‘‘ Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 128. 6d. each. 
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368 | THE EXAMINER. 


THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


_§T, MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, _LONDO 





FOUNDED 


Realised Assets 
(1879) Aawel} £2,063,040 


Life Assurance & 
Annuity Funds} %478,870 


Annual Income.. 541,773 


The Directors are 


Fes., 28, 1880, 
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Sums ‘Aamoal 
end Bonus.. f £12,683,340 
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Payments : 
unde. Policies} 781,886 


War 


Cash Bonus = 
Divided ... } 475,000 


to receive from Lx cai Boards and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates. The Society also 


grant Loans upon Sects of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests and Reversions. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 
Patron~—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
"eae th E Fee of £6 ; Life Membershi 
Subscript £ ear, or £2, wi ntrance Fee ; Life Mem ip, 
§* Fi'teen’ a are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
eading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





By Order of the Administrator of an Estate. SHARES in FIRST-CLASS 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


ESSRS. EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD will 
SELL AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse Yard, Bank of 

on WEDNESDAY, March 10, 1880, at 2 o'clock, in lots, the fol! 
Valuable SHARES in first rate Oid Established INSURANCE COMPANIES 
as under:—The Royal, 750 Shares ; Liverpool, London, and Globe, £3000 
Stock ; Indemnity Marine, 24 Shares ; North Britishand Mercantile, 25 Shares. 
More descriptive advertisements will , and in the meantime particulars 
are preparing, and may be obtained in due course, of Messrs. WaAwes and Sons, 
Solicitors, 9, Ang .C.. and of Massrs. Epwin Fox and BousFig.p, 
-99, Gresham Street, Bank, London, E.C. 


F. & 0. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lights. 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manuofactory and Show Rooms, Broad 8t. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford St., W. 


DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 
BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS, for INDIGESTION. 
Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 
Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duxe or Teck. 

: __ * White Lodge, Richmond Park, Dec. 6, 1879. 

“* Sir,—I am desired by his Serene Highness the Duke of Teck....that as 
opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend your house, being thoroughly 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water and tne Biin Digestive Pastils. 
—I have, &c., . “ RicnarpD J. G. Fregsorn.”’ 

ices ; 100 Pints, 4os. ; tarts, 25s. Pastils i and — Bili 
wan Eten the 50 Qn ass astils in 1s, 28. boxes. — Bilin 
Retail of all Chemists. 











HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


; BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 

Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-ope Sture. Bags offered elsewhere as the “‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Ililustrated List of Pertmanteaus, Bags, and every article 
tar travelling, post free. 


820, HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 


F, ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


paar. FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
' Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


~ 





IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803). My, : 

zs, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. A 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND, — 


Ccuatms AND Bonusgs PaIp......+» i seinatitbenmabieghed £3, 
AMUUAL, . REURIUE, ..sereecssccicadivccetinialcettepeumieniny =A 
POLICIES ISSUED during last 5 yearS......000sseesserees 4,500, 


The ASSOCIATION is distinguished by its Special Systems of x 
BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 
In Class A.—An Ordinary J.ife Policy is transformed in a few years intog 
Paip-vp Poricy for the full Sum Assured, with future Bonus ADDITIONS, 
sole Bonet Son 


In Class B.—The Bonuses are applied so as to give _ largest —_ = 
e. This has resulted in Bonus 


to those who attain an average time of li 
Additions of an amount Unattainable under any other System. oe 
New Tasce of Repucep Premiums recently adopted, bsing from 8s, to 1%. 
lower than usual, for every £100 with profits. : 
yr ee eo 25 32 36: @ 48 50 55 60. 
PREMIUM...... 37S. 428. 478. 55% 678. 828. 2102S. 1305. 
THE 4tst YEAR CLOSES IN APRIL, 1880. 
Previous ENTRANTS WILL SgcuRE 
TWO YEARS’ BONUS at tue DIVISION OF PROFITS in 188:. 
LONDON : S LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. * 
EDINBURGH: 82, PRINCES STREET. <i 





PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. — 


Founpep 1806. 


50, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


EXISTING ASSURANCES ..  ... oss use oes, | 6,023,350 
INVESTED Funps eee eee See ove eee eee 2,077,215 
ANNUAL INCOME os... ee: eee) eee ee 273,684 
CLaims Paip ee eee eee bese eee eee oe 6,296,203 ge; 

The Half-credit System offers the advantage of a low Premium during the 

Oe eas tatmiitiet dt have slready been 'declaiéa. 
onuses e exten 2, 342,000 have alr n declare 
Liberal Surrender-Values are granted after papelont of ast year’s Premium. — 
Proposals, Prospectuses, and further Information to be obtained at the Head 


Office, or of any of the Agents, 
CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 





IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 


Scientific opinion gi to GENUINENESS, PURITY 
VALUE. — BRYCEWRIGH Mineralogist, 90, Great Russel Street 





ORE CURES (this week) of SEVERE COUGHS 
an IFFICULTY of BREATHING by DR. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS. Mr. Patkrnson, M.P.S.. 450, Oldham Road, 
ae — - — go eager 4 recommend the Wafers to 
< from culty of Breathing.” Asthm 

Bronchitis, Coids, m, Pains in the Chest aad Rinemadaen, are instantly 
relieved and rapidly cured by Dr. Locock’s Wafers, which taste pleasantly. 
Sold at 1s. 1}4d., as. od., and res. per box by all Druggists. 
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